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When you raise a frosty bottle of Coke to 
your lips, you'll agree that the flavor is 
unique and delicious. Refreshing, too. But 
you might ask—how is it made? Is it 
wholesome? Pure? 


Well, let’s take a look behind the scenes. 


The water you drink may be good enough 
for ordinary use. But Coca-Cola needs 
something more—a treated water made 
neutral to taste to protect the delicate 
flavor of the drink. Nine sunny climes con- 
tribute the good things that go into Coke 
and each ingredient is tested for taste, 
strength and purity. Sparkling clean bottles 


scurry along the lines of stainless steel to 
be filled and crowned under the eyes of 
trained operators. 


Quality is maintained in other ways, too. 
The Coca-Cola Company holds classes for 
bottling plant personnel. Traveling labora- 
tories, manned by graduate chemists and 
engineers, criss-cross the nation, bringing 
to plants everywhere the latest refinements 
in quality control. 


At plants where Coca-Cola is bottled, pre- 
caution and vigilance are everybody’s job 
for we all know that a product is known 
by the quality it keeps. 


Be 


about the quality 


Bottled Under Authority of The Coca-Cola Company By The Coca-Cola Bottlers of Virginia 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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THE LATEST AND BEST 


LIGHT CONTROL DRAPERIES 


FOR SCHOOLS e AUDITORIUMS e 
HOSPITALS e OFFICES e CHURCHES 





This classroom is even more inviting because of the 
beauty added by the LUXOUT draperies. When it’s 
movie time, the LUXOUT draperies are quickly and 
easily drawn to darken the room. 


These outstanding draperies are made of famous 
DUR-O-LITE plastic fabric. They come in an array 
of lovely translucent colors and a variety of patterns 
for the opaque models. Fabricated by the THERMO- 
SEAL PROCESS, you are assured of smoothness, 
lasting durability and many years of good service. 


LUXOUT offers you soft light—light without glare 
or complete darkness. Made in 3 standard models, 
they can also be ‘custom tailored’ to suit your in- 


In her modern classroom this teacher has a dividual taste and needs. Why not find out how 
perfect projection room. The large windcw j 
areas offer no problem because LUXOUT means LUXOUT can best serve you . . . call or write 
complete darkness. today! 
VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. Crouch K. C. Hart H. J. Moody R. C. Haydon, Jr. Ralph A. Helderman 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S.W., 1323 Magnolia Ave. Chester, Va. Manassas, Va. Chatham, Va. 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Va. 
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Manufacturers & Distributors of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 


327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Tclephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 








PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catascuqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
ideal Cement Co. Divisions, Denver 
Alabama Division, Mobile 


Yesterday —a kitchen laboratory nan 
Gulf Division, Houston 
Lovisiane Division, New Orleans 


T —a vital ind 

Nebraska Division, Omah 
oday a vita in ustry Gtlshome Bishan, Chichone City 
Three Forks Division, Butte, Mont. 
Union,Portland Division, Salt Loke City 


In 1824 a Leeds, England bricklayer burned mixtures of limestone Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 


, ari . Kesmes Portland Cement Co., Lovisvill 
and clay to clinkers on his kitchen stove. Eventually he found the Lehigh Portland Connet a acai Po. 


right proportions for a clinker that could be ground into cement. Lene Ster Coment Corp., New York 

4 i f Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
He called it portland cement because it resembled in color a stone Louisville Cement Co., Lovisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manifowec, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
. . ; , Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
Mixed with water, portland cement forms a paste that binds The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
} s | i s] . :} * | bl f The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
such aggregates as sand, gravel, crushed stone or blast furnace Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith.Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
‘ ; f ae National Cement Co.,-Birmingham 
firesafe that it became one of the most widely used building mate- National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 


, 7 as . a — —_* . Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa, 
rials for homes and hangars, highways and hospitals, farm build- mestiihiodeniaisa tien, Want aiet 


ings and factories, sewers and scheols, pipe lines and public works. Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 


As a result, making portland cement has become a vital industry. The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 

The process involves more than 80 scientifically-controlled opera- Pesrives Comat Comp, Datrol 
: 3 j . ' Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 

tions. It requires some of the largest moving machinery and some Petoskey Pertland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
of the most delicate instruments in all industry. a ann ee ait 
: : Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 

The Portland Cement Association is dedicated to finding ways San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
to make more durable and lower-annual-cost concrete and to de- pecs: om node tere 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
: ‘ : . : Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
of research, technical service and education is made possible by Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior-Marquette Cement Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 


: . Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia | 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement ) 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work / 
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quarried on the Isle of Portland off the English coast. 


slag into concrete. Concrete is so durable, strong, economical and 


veloping more economical construction procedures. Its program 





the support of its member companies, listed at the right. 
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Prom the Jop jule 


I am indeed glad that the VEA Board 
of Directors has decided to make it 
possible for the members of the VEA 
who are not employed in State-sup- 
ported institutions to take part in the 
Preventorium. I would like very much 
to have forty of the Preventorium 
survey forms to present to my faculty 
members. 

Orville W. Wake, President 
Lynchburg College 
Lynchburg 


Again I am making up packets we 
give the new teachers entering our 
system for the first time. 
include materials about the Virginia 
Education Association, the National 
Education Association, the State Re- 
tirement System, the Preventorium, 
and anything else you think would be 
of value to a teacher who is entering 
a system for the first time, and possibly 
is also entering the teaching profession 
for the first time. The teachers last 
year said the information we included 
was of great value to them. 

Gladys Yates, Chairman 
Orientation Committee 
Suffolk Teachers Council 


I want to 


As the recently elected chairman of 
the Arlington County Citizens Com- 
mittee for Teacher Recruitment for the 
coming year, I would like to te put on 
your mailing list to receive items of 
interest to me such as the Virginia 
Journal of Education, the bulletins 
from your research division concerned 
with teacher recruitment and publicity 
and press releases dealing with this sub- 
ject. 

Gordon M. Larson, Chairman 
Citizens Committee for Teacher 
Recruitment 

Arlington 


The Elementary Teachers Associa- 
tion wishes to express its gratitude for 
the privilege of entertaining the new 
teachers at the VEA headquarters. 

We are indeed proud of “our” 
building and appreciate the courte ies 
you and your staff extended to us. 

Audrey Hawthorne 
Corresponding Secretar 
Richmond 


This is to thank you for your letter 
of September 2 and for the enclosed 
membership card. We retired teachers 
do appreciate very much this recogni- 
tion of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Lula B. Tardy 
Lexington 

For your courtesy in allowing us to 
meet in your auditorium, the member- 
ship of the Sixth Annual Coordinators 
Conference extends a sincere thank 
you. We enjoyed the use of your very 
excellent facilities. There was consid- 
erable sentiment expressed by the co- 
ordinators from the various parts of 
the State in coming back to Richmond 
next year because of the comfortable 
meeting places that we had at VEA 
Headquarters and the Southern States 
auditorium. If we should be able to 
secure the use of your auditorium, | 
am sure there is a strong likelihood 
that we shall meet in Richmond next 
year. We do appreciate your courtesy. 

Artour L. Walker 
State Supervisor 
Business Education Service 

We have received your letter and 
the photograph which you would like 
to use for the cover of your Septem- 
ber issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education is already on its way. We 
hope you will like it and be able to 
use it. 

Letters like yours are both stimulat- 
ing and encouraging, and we shall cer- 
tainly pass your letter on to the people 
who arranged the (United Nations) 
luncheon meeting. We very much ap- 
preciate every effort which is being 
made to create a deeper interest in and 
understanding for the United Nations, 
and we hope that you will not hesit:te 
to write to us again, if we can be of 
further assistance to you. 

Emmy Chr'stiansen 
Photo Librarian 
United Nations 
New York 
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As public attention once again is 
focused on our school system by Amer- 
ican Education Week, we’d like to pay 
tribute to our teachers. 


These men and women are the trus- 
tees of the most important possession 
we have — our children. There are no 
other individuals from whom we ask 
and get so much. Out of their skill and 
understanding, their patience and zeal, 
the shape of tomorrow is moulded. 
Their work is dedicated work that 
finds its greatest reward in the satis- 
faction of service to others. 


We of Esso Standard are deeply 





he’s the apple of our eye... 


conscious of our obligation to these 
teachers. Like us, they work with 
crude resources to produce a finished 
product. The finished products we turn 
out are so important that civilization, 
as we know it, could not exist with- 
out them. But important as they are, 
they are trivial in comparison with 
the finished products turned out by 
our teachers...the sound, healthy, use- 
ful minds of tomorrow’s citizens. 

Without school teachers all our 
dreams for our children would be dust. 
Without teachers we could not carry 
on our business. They are the apple of 
our eye. We salute them! 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Copr. 1954, Esso Inc. 








Now in one series . . . fascinating reading materials 
and a developmental reading program 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


Textbooks (Grades 7-12) e Study Books (Grades 7-9) 
Teacher’s Guides (Grades 7-12) 
For Each Textbook: An Album of Poetry Recordings 


Selections in this exciting series sparkle with adventure, humor, and 
suspense. Many are inspirational in character; many are just plain 
fun; all of them are stimulating in one way or another, all are worth 
reading, and all are of high literary quality. Because knowing how 
to read is the keystone of reading enjoyment, reading skills are a 
major point of emphasis. They are woven into the reading materials 


American so expertly that the pleasure of reading is never lost. 
Book ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
Company and used widely throughout the state: 


300 Pike Street WORLDS OF ADVENTURE 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio The Mastery of Reading, Grade 7 








under our modern plan... 


' TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
. SAVINGS up to 30% 


ole M Nie labitiaclila- 


© * _ 
Cihectbal Divine (Capital Stock Company . . . not offiliated with U. $. Government) 


GoveRNMENT E-Mp.oyees Dnsurance y 


094 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


C2 Single 
() Married (No. of Children 


Occupation 


Year Make Model (Dix.,etc.)|No. Cyi.| Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date [] New 
/ / LC) Used 


1. Additional rators under e 25 in household at present time: 
arital Status °. se 











. fa) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is iles. 
{b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes [] No 
. Estimated mileage during next year?................00. My present insurance expires....../....../...-. 


4. [] Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 094 


L MAIL TODAY FOR “RATES’’— No obligation! 
Government Emp.ovees @idainde Companys rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 


deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
statistics prove that teachers are better than average § agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION POLICYHOLDERS... OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Testing. To measure the abilities of 
idents the following testing kits are 
ilable from the World Book Com- 
1y, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehen- 

1 Test, Kelley-Greene Reading Com- 
orchension Test, Spitzer Study Skills 
Test, Greene-Stapp Language Abilities 
lest, Durost-Center Word Mastery 
Test, and Center-Durost Literature 
Acquaintance Test. Each test package 
contains a complete set of the accessory 
materials necessary for administering 
and scoring the tests. All tests and 
answer sheets are sold in units of 35 
copies for the average class size. 


Separate Schools and Better Race 
Relations. This booklet shows reasons 
why mixed schools in the deep South 
will be harmful to both races and 
should not be rushed. Copies avail- 
able at $1.00 from T. F. Epes, P. O. 
Box 2309, Richmond 17, Virginia. 


Segregation and the Schools. Ob- 
jective information of its parent report 
on Segregation in the Schools is given 
in this pamphlet available at $.25 from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Decision-Making and American 
Values in School Administration. 
Efforts of a group of college professors 
and school executives to explore the 
basic values upon which decisions must 
rest in a free society are presented in 
his book, published for the Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Adminis- 

ition, Middle Atlantic Region. Copies 
may be ordered from the Bureau of 
iblications, Teachers College, Colum- 
1 University, New York 27, N. Y., 
$1.00 each. 


New “V” Slot Plastic Reel for 
magnetic recording for faster thread- 
g and a larger hub for more constant 
pe speed has been introduced by Min- 
‘ota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. It is the first large- 
hub reel to accept all standard record- 
tapes—regardless of thickness— 
hout danger of tape spillage. Con- 
ling 45% more plastic, it features 
ler, heavier spokes to prevent reel 
Wrpage, and a new 2'4-inch-diameter 
that substantially reduces tape 
d variations from the beginning to 
end of the reel. 


tor NOVEMBER, 1954 











How this skilled backstage crew helps 
the railroads give a smooth performance 


——* 
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The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . . 
“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . . 
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. the engineer who 
. and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 
challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 






ye tn ew 8d i? ~ 


There's the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 


<> — ma 


Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 











The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 





sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 15, 
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American Envoy Desk no.362 


Comfortable, relaxed sitting that fosters 
attentiveness and efficient performance is 
assured by this durable, lightweight die- 
formed unit. The formed plywood seat with 
short roll edge, and deep-curved back with 
self-adjusting lower rail provide proper pos- 
ture support for a wide range of student sizes. 


Rigid strength that eliminates squeaks, 
and hardened-metal, rubber-cushioned 
glides help maintain quietness in the class- 
room. Adjustable support clips beneath the 
seat back avoid clothes-catching hazard. Top 
slopes 10° for writing comfort, and is adjust- 
able for height by never-fail, wrap-around 
clamp. Roomy, sanitary book-compartment. 








4g Experience makes our service aos % AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


time-saving, for all your school needs. UiElY olaleliiita-toPea ial MUL lulol (Mim ol toll Ammdeoluticla meet] del eli lla melale| 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 


acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


School Desks and Laboratory 
Chairs Equipment 

School Tables Chalkboards and 

Stadium Chairs Supplies J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


Auditorium Seating Bulletin Boards ee 
Folding Chairs Flags P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
Teachers’ Desks and Athletic Goods - .c ircini 
Chairs aie ed Clabes P. O. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 
Church Furniture Pastes and inks Exclusive Distributor for 
Bleachers Office and Library 


Office, Library and Supplies e e 
Home Economics School Papers VCH 
Equipment. Duplicating 


Filing and Storage Equipment 


Cabinets Art Materials 
| Window Shades Primary Materials 
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Editorials 


PTA—Friend of Virginia Youth 


AST month when the State Convention of the 

Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers met 
in Richmond, it represented the largest membership 
in the history of this indispensable organization. 
Membership has reached a record figure of over 200,- 
000. To school people the event focused attention 
upon the monumental service rendered by this great 
group to the welfare of youth. 

There are numerous other organizations in the 
State that carry on worthwhile educational programs. 
Many of them maintain education committees and 
make careful studies of various issues that relate to 
education. But there is no other organization with 
the same vested interest in youth as that possessed 
by our Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Other organizations, in spite of their genuine interest 
in young people, of necessity often measure their pro- 
posals about education in terms of their effect upon 
membership. The origin and primary purposes of 
such organizations make it almost inevitable that their 
recommendations about education will not be opposed 
to the prevailing vested interest of their members. 

Not so the PTA. There is no economic or social 
interest written or implied in its basic charter other 
than the best interests of youth. There is no directive 
or mission for the officers and committees to perform 
except what seems in the best interests of children. 
This fundamental vested interest in youth has been 
the genesis of a tremendous nation-wide organization 
which works solely for child welfare. It has been 
the source of unbelievable power and has provided im- 
measurable support for State and national school 
legislation. 

During the last session of the Virginia General As- 
embly the Virginia Congress, from the State level, 

r the first time in our knowledge, threw its weight 
ehind more funds for the public schools. In this 
espect Mrs. W. W. Kavanaugh, Vice-President of 
.¢ Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, who 
as acting in place of the President, Dr. R. O. Nelson, 
ndered magnificent service in speaking for the PTA 
<ecutive Committee before various legislative com- 
ttees and in leading the local groups in the unusual 
sipport which they likewise provided. 
For Executive Secretary, the Virginia Congress has 
n fortunate in securing the services of Mrs. F. W. 
ith, past President of the Richmond PTA Federa- 
n, who has a rich background in PTA work. The 
wisdom of this choice has been demonstrated. 

All of this marks the dawning of an era of in- 
creased PTA effectiveness in improving public edu- 
cation in Virginia. 

Another outstanding evidence of the new era is 
the formation of the Joint PTA-VEA Policies Com- 
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mission, which will bring both groups together in 
establishing joint legislative and child welfare ob- 
jectives. Already the recommendations of this Com- 
mission have been presented to the PTA Convention 
and approved by the VEA Board of Directors and the 
Delegate Assembly. When approved by sixty percent 
of the PTA districts these objectives become policy for 
the entire PTA membership. They are: 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 
Join PTA-VEA Policies Commission 


In the belief that there should be an increasing 
effort in the preservation and improvement of our 
public school system, we recommend: 

1. A State-wide minimum salary schedule for 
degree teachers of $2800 to $4400 because 
of the importance to our children of attract- 
ing and keeping the highest type of teaching 
personnel, 

2. That the State provide additional grants of 
funds for school construction because of the 
great unmet need for school buildings in 
Virginia. 

3. A plan by which more of the State school 
funds can be distributed on an equalization 
basis. 

4. A strengthening and improving of our State 
teachers colleges by: 

a. Expanded facilities 

b. Adoption of a salary schedule in line with 
that now prevailing in other State-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning 

ec Increase in the number of scholarships 
for teachers 

d. Increase in State funds for operation and 
maintenance 

5. Improvement in the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement System. 

The PTA operates on a clear-cut policy of non-in- 
terference in the administration of local schools and 
lays complete emphasis on cooperation with school 
officials. 

There can be no escape from the conclusion that 
there should be a strong well-supported parent-teacher 
association in every school. School people will not 
only render the schools a great service in supporting 
such organizations but will be rendering the teaching 
profession itself a real service in such activity. 

Stronger PTA’s mean better schools! 








Eloquent Figures 


HI Eta Sigma, a National honorary scholastic 

fraternity admits into automatic membership 
those freshmen who maintain an average of 90 for 
either the first semester or their first college year. It is 
limited to the undergraduate schools of arts and 
sciences, education, and engineering. 

An analysis of initiates into Phi Eta Sigma at the 
University of Virginia for a 4-year period reveals: 

1. That the number of graduates from Virginia 
public schools attending the University is increasing 
rapidly (an increase of 70% in the number enrolled 
as freshmen in the last 4 years). 

2. That the enrollment of graduates of out-of- 
state public schools is likewise increasing (an increase 
of 50% during the same period). 

3. That preparatory school enrollment, both state 
and out-of-state, has remained practically static. 

4. That scholastic records made by Virginia High 
School graduates have been better than those made 
either by in or out-of-state preparatory school grad- 
uates or graduates of out-of-state high schools. 

These figures speak eloquently about the quality 
of Virginia high school graduates. 


PHI ETA SIGMA INITIATES, 1951-52-53-54 

(From a Report to the Lower Division Committee 

prepared in Sept. 1954 by Mr. Richard R. Fletcher, 
Director of Student Affairs.) 


ALL UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Admitted Eligible Qualified Percentage 
September 1950 603 29 5 % 
September 1951] 523 35 6.7 % 
September 1952 564 52 9.2% 
September 1953 690 50 7.25% 
VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
September 1950 173 15 8.7 % 
September 1951 188 17 9% 
September 1952 256 30 12% 
September 1953 303 24 8.54% 
VIRGINIA PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
September 1950 73 6 8.2% 
September 1951 71 8 11% 
September 1952 79 7 8.9% 
September 1953 78 5 6.41 % 
OUT-OF-STATE HIGH SCHOOLS 
September 1950 128 7 5.5% 
September 1951 106 8 7.5% 
September 1952 123 9 7.3% 
September 1953 183 12 6.6 % 
OUT-OF-STATE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
September 1950 129 l 4% 
September 1951 158 2 1.3% 
September 1952 106 6 5.7% 
September 1953 126 7 6.7 % 
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VEA Scholarship Fund 


6 a VEA has set up a teacher scholarship fund 
which has started off with a large nest egg of 
$250.00. This was the amount of the honorarium 
offered to John Scott of Time Magazine who spoke 
at the Friday night meeting of the convention. He 
said neither he personally nor Time would accept the 
honorarium and suggested that it be put in our 
scholarship fund which was established by the VEA 
Board of Directors. 

The main body of the fund is to come from the 
$5.00 Teacher Registration fee. This fee previously 
has been returned to the applicant after a position had 
been secured. From this time on, however, this fee 
will go into the VEA Scholarship Fund. Last year 
there were approximately one hundred teachers who 
availed themselves of the VEA registration service. 

Contributions to this fund will, of course, be ac- 
cepted from any source. 

It is to be hoped that it will grow over the years. 
It will be used to provide scholarships for the train- 
ing of teachers and will be administered under the 
direction of the VEA Board of Directors. 


Good Sense 


ROY SMITH, Member of the House of 

* Delegates from Petersburg, and one of the 

keenest students of Virginia’s complex method of dis- 

tributing State school funds, in addressing the Vir- 

ginia School Boards Association at the VEA Con- 

vention, made what seemed to us to be some very 
practical suggestions. 

At the present time there are three major funds out 
of which the State supplements local money for 
teachers’ salaries. Mr. Smith recommended that these 
funds be combined into one package. 

His amendment of the present method would pro- 
vide (1) that the State establish a basic salary sched- 
ule for teachers; (2) that the Commonwealth be 
committed to the payment of a set percentage of 
teachers’ salaries in accordance with the schedule 
established; (3) that localities be assisted above the 
State percentage in meeting the schedule if they can- 
not raise the necessary funds without an extraordinary 
degree of effort. 

This proposal, he said, would be an incentive to 
localities to raise the pay of their teachers and would 
enable them to know the exact amount such raises 
would cost the locality and how much would be con- 
tributed by the State. 

We can find no fault with Delegate Smith’s pro- 
posal if— 

1. The salary scale established is reasonably ade- 
quate, such as the $2800 to $4400 schedule advo- 
cated by the Joint PTA-VEA Policies Commission 

2. A high degree of local effort is required. 

We feel confident that the VALC Committee 
which will study the distribution of State funds for 
school purposes will give serious attention to the pro- 
posals of Delegate Smith. 
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Devouring the Seed Corn 


by William G. Carr 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


MODERN society is headed 
A straight for disaster if it fails, 
over a period of more than a few 
years, to replenish its teaching staff. 

Lord Macaulay, in his famous 
bitter letter to an American friend, 
H. S. Randall, predicted that this 
nation could not long endure. He 
wrote: ‘‘I seriously apprehend that 
you will, in some such season of 
adversity as I have described, do 
things which will prevent prosper- 
ity from returning; that you will 
be like people who should in a year 
of scarcity, devour all their seed 
corn, and thus make the next year 
a year not of scarcity but of ab- 
solute famine.”’ 

Macauley, of course, based this 
prediction on his low estimate of 
the self-discipline of common men. 
Like many important personages 
of his day, and like some of this 
era, Macaulay simply did not be- 
lieve that the American people 
would take heed for the morrow. 
He did not believe that they could 
as a nation deny themselves com- 
forts and luxuries today in order 

assure the necessities of the fu- 
ire. 

Without agreeing at all, either 
with his premises or with his dire 
forecasts, we may well take warn- 
ing from Macaulay’s analogy of 

ating the seed corn.’” For the 
United States is, at this very mo- 
nent at least, doing precisely that. 

lhe ultimate significance of this 

iference may depend chiefly in 

king that danger so plain that 
al| will understand it and act 
promptly to prevent it. But, we 
came here not only to post some 
Warning signs, but also to survey 
a safe road ahead. We came here, 
| suppose, to propose ways of solv- 
in: America’s most crucial educa- 
tinal problem, the supply of com- 
peient teachers. Indeed, I think it 
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Address delivered before the 
opening general session, The 
Albany Conference, State Univer- 
sity of New York College for 
Teachers, Albany, June 23, 1954. 


may safely be said that this is 
America’s most crucial problem, ed- 
ucational or otherwise. For be- 
yond the problems of technology, 
the issues of politics, the demands 
of the national defense, and the 
threats of external aggression, the 
nation’s future rests with our chil- 
dren and youth and with the edu- 
cation of these young Americans 
who are to inherit both the achieve- 
ments and the errors of this gen- 
eration of adults. 

The solution, no doubt, involves 
many different decisions and ac- 
tions. But, beyond the important 
details, I feel sure that the key to 
the solution is a sympathetic, ac- 
tive, informed partnership of lay 
and professional people in this basic 
social institution of our democracy 
—our schools. 

The complexity of life today 
tends to thwart the efforts of the 
average citizen to preserve and im- 
prove basic social institutions. It 
is difficult for any citizen to gain 
insight and concern about anything 
except his own immediate employ- 
ment. It is easy to be lost and 
frustrated in the effort to deal with 
a major social issue. The day of 
the encyclopedists—the day when 
anyone, however brilliant, could 
master all realms of knowledge— 
is gone. The forbidding propor- 
tions of accumulated knowledge 
tend to corner the individual with- 
in his specialized field. Such di- 
vision of labor appears to be both 
inevitable and essential. Yet such 
institutions as the schools must 
command a comprehensive public 


interest. If they fail to do this, one 
of the most valuable aspects of 
free institutions is lost. 

Thus, the very composition of 
the Albany Conference is a symbol 
of what should happen and could 
happen and must happen in every 
State and community of this na- 
tion. We must all strive to perfect 
the partnership between those who 
own the schools and for whose 
services they exist, and those who 
render the professional educational 
services. [he times demand that 
all citizens concern themselves— 
seriously, intensely, and continu- 
ously—with the education of their 
children. As a people we must be 
ready, if necessary, to divert atten- 
tion and resources from the accu- 
mulation of goods to the building 
of citizens. 

This conference, of course, is not 
the first effort, nor will it be the 
last, to try to chart programs to 
get and keep enough good teachers 
for America’s children and youth. 
Ours is not a new problem. The 
chief facts about it are well estab- 
lished. To put it succinctly, in 
terms of almost every need, Amer- 
ica’s schools are not holding their 
own. Indeed, they are rapidly los- 
ing ground; and have been doing 
so since about 1930. Thus the 
present situation is the product of 
a quarter century of neglect. 

I use the word ‘‘neglect’’ with 
regret but without reproof. Neg- 
lect of education has been a con- 
comitant of distracting factors 
which seemed to demand priority 
of America’s devotion and re- 
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sources. This quarter century has 
seen the scourge of a great depres- 
sion, a devastating worldwide war, 
a frustrated peace, a continuing cold 
war for the minds of men, a fur- 
ther bitter and costly war in Korea. 
Crisis has followed hard on crisis. 
Perhaps we can be forgiven in such 
times for neglecting the seed corn. 
Why we did it is easy to under- 
stand, but impossible to justify. 


1. Keeping Pace 

We are falling far behind in 
meeting the need for classrooms. We 
should build at least 60,000 new 
classrooms a year for the next ten 
years in order merely to provide 
space for all of our children. ‘The 
Census Bureau tells us that enroll- 
ments in elementary and secondary 
school will increase from about 30.5 
millions this year to about 44.0 
millions in 1965. This in an in- 
crease of approximately one and a 
quarter million children a year for 
the next decade. Let us stop a mo- 
ment to think what this means. Let 
us remember that this is not mere 
guesswork. The first grade entrants 
for 1960 are now born. How many 
is one-and-a-quarter million chil- 
dren per year? It is more than two 
children per minute; it is a new 
classroom every twelve minutes, 
day and night, 365 daysa year. It 
means the construction, every year, 
of about as many classrooms as 
there are right now in such popu- 
lous states as Ohio or Illinois. 

Classrooms and other school 
buildings ary tangible. People can 
easily see them and take pride in 
them. The complete absence of 
schools would shame the civic con- 
science, provide evidence of neglect 
for all the world to see, and have 
troublesome effects on home life. 
So I have some confidence that we 
shall somehow or other get some 
of the most urgently needed build- 
ings, although I must admit that 
there is little evidence of urgent 
concern about the matter in our 
national government. I do hear of 
appropriations of two billion dol- 
lars a year to provide highways: 
and there is some talk of public 
works programs to relieve unem- 
ployment. I cannot believe that 
aid to school buildings where need- 
ed, which was promised by both 
political parties, will be ignored 
much longer. 
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Who will teach our children? 


In our needs for school person- 
nel, the quantative aspect of our 
failure to keep pace educationally 
is most pronounced and least ob- 
vious, most serious and least hope- 
ful. If we consider only the need 
to staff new positions and to re- 
place those who leave teaching each 
year, we need to prepare at least 
125,000 new teachers each year. 
This is the irreducible minimum. 
If all pressing and real needs are 
considered, we need a much larger 
number. 

We are far short of the mini- 
mum. The deficit continues to grow 
each year. Since 1950 the number 
of new teachers prepared annually 
has declined from 115,000 to 91,- 
000, a decline of 21 percent. The 
production of new teachers this 
year is down six and a half per cent 
below last year. From the size of 
this year’s junior class in colleges, 
we may predict that next year's 
production will decrease in about 
the same proportion. For example, 
this year all the colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States will turn 
out only 35,088 new, degree-hold- 
ing elementary school teachers. 
This is scarcely enough to man the 
new classrooms which will be 
opened next fall. This output pro- 
vides nothing to alleviate the in- 
tolerably heavy overloading of 
teachers, nothing for replacements 
for deaths and retirements, nothing 
to replace thousands of unqualified 
people now filling teaching posi- 
tions, nothing to staff the services 


of which hundreds of thousands of 
children are now deprived, nothing 
to reduce half-day sessions or oth- 
er makeshifts. 

For high school teachers, this 
year's output of fifty thousand is 
scarcely enough, even if all could 
be assumed to be available as teach- 
ers. With high school enrollments 
now increasing rapidly each year, 
this rate will quickly fall even fur- 
ther behind the needs. 

At least 75,000 experienced 
teachers leave our classrooms for all 
causes every year and something 
like forty per cent of those who 
complete preparation for teaching 
each year never actually take teach- 
ing jobs. They appear only as 
figures in our supply reports, to 
swell the prospects beyond actual- 
ity. The production of high school 
teachers has declined 42 per cent 
(from 87,000 to 51,000) since 
1950. Here, because of the com- 
petition of industry and the de- 
mands of the Armed Services, the 
loss to teaching among men, from 
the total number being prepared 
each year, runs about sixty per 
cent. 

It is especially significant for a 
technological society that the de- 
cline in annual teacher production 
in certain of the science fields, since 
1950, runs as high as 75 per cent. 
This year the colleges and univer- 
sities of America will produce 608 
chemistry teachers and 259 physics 
teachers. And, because of the de- 
mands for these specialized fields in 
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industry, we may assume that the 
number available for teaching jobs 
next fall will be negligible. 

Verily, we are devouring the seed 
corn. 
Of course, this situation is in 
part due to the high birth rates of 
the forties and low birth rates of the 
thirties. The high birth rates of the 
forties—the children who are now 
threading their way through the 
elementary and secondary schools 

have skyrocketed enrollments to 
unprecedented levels. The low 
birth rates of the thirties are now 
being reflected in our college en- 
rollments. The demand for teach- 
ing, because of the high birth rates 
of the forties, is at the highest peak 
in the nation’s history. The pool 
from which we draw to provide 
these services—that is, college sen- 
ior classes—is at a low point. For 
example, the number of first degree 
graduates from our colleges last 
spring was almost 129,000 fewer 
than in 1950. This is a decrease 
of 30 percent. The high birth rates 
of the mid-forties cannot begin to 
enlarge college graduating classes 
until the mid-sixties. “Thus, to in- 
crease materially the number of new 
teachers prepared each year, we 
must either increase total college en- 
rollments, or attract a larger pro- 
portion of college students into 
teacher education, or both. 


Enough of the Best 
But we have played number 
games long enough. We are con- 
cerned with quality as well as quan- 
tity. To bring our schools into 
step with other advancing develop- 
ments in American life, we must 
begin now to lay the foundations 
for the next decade—foundations 
r a genuine profession of teach- 
ig. That profession should be 
mpetent, devoted, proud, and re- 
onsible. We cannot develop such 
1 profession if we accept any pro- 
vram other than that the best is 
ne too good. 

[ should put the word ‘“‘best”’ in 
guotation marks, for its use re- 
quires a definition which time does 
not permit. ‘There is much testi- 
mony and some evidence that the 
ciliber of young people being at- 
tracted to teacher education has, on 
the average, discernibly improved 
in recent years. It is still true, 
however, that teaching is not get- 
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ting the high quality of human ma- 
terial that the social importance of 
our schools demands. There have 
been many studies on this subject. 

After all, this need not be sur- 
prising. Here, again, is the impact 
of the neglect of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Teaching has not kept pace 
in terms of either remuneration or 
social prestige. Other occupations 
are competing vigorously for the 
services of the most capable young 
people. Only wishful thinking 
will expect the best to elect teach- 
ing when the rewards and apprecia- 
tion are conspicuously bestowed 
elsewhere. To explain away so- 
ciety’s neglect in this matter, some 
people have come forth with bitter 
criticisms of teacher education, of 
the schools, and of teachers in gen- 
eral. No doubt our schools are 
justly subject to valid criticism. But 
these deficiencies are, for the most 
part, the products rather than the 
causes of public neglect. 


3. Teachers Determine the Qual- 

ity of Education 

Many people are justifiably con- 
cerned today about the defects in 
the kind of education our children 
now receive. Some of them com- 
plain a good deal about teaching 
methods and about textbooks. May 
I suggest that the essential outcomes 
of education are not by-products 
of a particular teaching method or 
textbook. ‘The teachers are far and 
away more important than text- 
books. The kind of teachers we 
have largely determines the kind 
of education we have. Our easy 
acceptance of advertising slogans 
will not help us in the search for a 
patented super-duper brand of ed- 
ucation, put together by an assem- 
bly-line process. Some of our cur- 
rent concepts of education have 
created a burden of impossible ex- 
pectations. Pursuing slogans, we 
expect miracles. If the divorce rate 
goes up, we blame the schools and 
insists on the inauguration of 
courses on family life. If the au- 
tomobile accident rate increases, we 
call for courses in driver education. 
We expect the schools to improve 
labor relations, eliminate slums, 
and lift industrial production. If 
our soldiers are tortured and brain- 
washed by the Communists and if a 
few of them adopt their ideology, 
we call for the teaching of moi 


history. We are pursuing a will- 
o’-the-wisp when we assume that 
any kind of education, however de- 
voted and efficient can turn out a 
perfect society, free of all human 
selfishness and perversity. 

A very good educational system, 
which means first of all very good 
teachers, can help greatly to im- 
prove homes, reduce accidents, re- 
duce sickness, increase economic 
productivity, and (most impor- 
tant) develop loyal and intelligent 
citizens. But, it must be stressed 
repeatedly that our expectations 
will be gratified only in proportion 
to the quality of teachers we place 
in our classrooms. 


4. Good Teaching Demands Good 

Preparation 

The quality of teachers is basic 
to the quality of education. This 
country has not kept pace with the 
complexity of life with the type of 
teacher preparation that it provides 
and accepts. 

Even now, two states in this 
Union are still certificating some 
teachers for their elementary schools 
on the basis of an examination on 
elementary school subjects. 

Even now, eight states employ 
teachers in the elementary schools 
after one year or less of college prep- 
aration. 

Even now, about half of the 
states, while insisting upon some 
scholarly preparation for teachers 
of high school children, think so 
little of the needs of elementary 
children that they require less prep- 
aration than a Bachelor’s degree for 
new elementary teachers. 

Even now, many states, includ 
ing some of the wealthy ones, in a 
vain effort to solve the teacher 
shortage problem, have cut back 
certification requirements. We may 
expect many efforts in State legisla- 
tures next year to follow this fal- 
lacy in trying to place enough 
teachers in the classrooms. 

Big problems rarely have simple 
answers. But of this we may, I 
think, be sure: no effective solution 
to the teacher shortage will be 
found unless we stand grimly firm 
for maintaining at least the exist- 
ing standards of preparation. This 
is the least we can do to assure our 
children the education they have a 
right to expect. Only thus can this 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Here are some guides to school-community cooperation based on 
Can your school profit from 


the experiences of many schools. 
any of these suggestions? 
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Community Schools Work With Other Agencies 


by Maurice F. Seay 


Chairman and Professor of Educational Administration 
Department of Education, The University of Chicago 


ORKING with other com- 

munity agencies makes good 
schools better. And teachers and 
students enjoy working with lead- 
ers outside the school. ‘The school 
benefits—the agencies benefit—the 
whole community benefits. 

Students gain interest in their 
studies. They develop social under- 
standing. They find a reason for 
knowing how to read and spell 
and write and use numbers. They 
have opportunities to solve real 
problems applying the information 
they have learned. The students 
want to learn more, and they do 
learn more. ‘They also learn more 
easily. 

The school must assume more 
leadership in working with other 
agencies in the community. It 
must use their services to broaden 
its own program. It must help 
them make even better contribu- 
tions to life in the community. The 
school needs them; they need the 
school. 


Know Them 

The school is legally responsible 
for educating our citizens. Other 
agencies also are responsible for 
important educational activities. 
And many agencies with no definite 
educational programs have pur- 
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poses in common with the broad 
purposes of the school. Every com- 
munity has agencies to which the 
people entrust some of their inter- 
ests. Churches and synagogues, 
courts, fire departments, youth or- 
ganizations, hospitals, conservation 
and farm-loan groups, service clubs, 
welfare agencies—these and many 
others serve the people and add to 
the quality of living in communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

How many agencies are working 
for the improvement of the com- 
munity? Who sponsors them? 
What are their purposes? What are 
their activities? What are their lim- 
itations? Where are their local 





IN ACTION... 

. . The community school is 
flexible: 
It provides educational re- 
sources. 
It uses 
sources. 
It cooperates with the com- 
munity. 
It stimulates cooperation. 
It provides leadership. 
It follows community lead- 
ership. 
It develops new leadership. 


community re- 











headquarters? 
ganized? 
tatives? 


How are they or- 
Who are their represen- 


The community school knows 
the answers to these questions, It 
may have made a survey for the 
particular purpose of getting the 
answers. It may have learned them 
through its discovery that the agen- 
cies, like other community re- 
sources, are valuable materials of 
instruction. It may know the an- 
swers because of years of working 
with the agencies. 


There are very few published 
materials about community agen- 
cies. “The usual social studies texts 
call attention to some of the most 
widely known agencies. But no 
general description of government, 
for example, can give the students 
a complete picture of their local 
government—who is in charge of 
it, whether it is good or bad, and 
why. 

Many individual agencies have 
described themselves and _ theif 
work, but these descriptions are 
often quite technical and in many 
cases do not include all phases of 
the agency’s program. ‘There are 
also a few directories of agencies, 
but it would be impossible to in- 
clude every agency in every commu- 
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Besides, lists quickly become 
out-of-date. A list for even one 
mmunity would have to be re- 
vised often. New agencies come in 
as the need arises. Old ones disap- 
pear or merge with others. 

[he community school does not 
depend upon textbooks or direc- 
tories. Through its work with 
other agencies, it keeps informed 
about them and, through its many 
educational activities for all age 
levels, it keeps the community in- 
formed. 

Teachers are realizing the need 
for instructional materials that deal 
with community agencies. At the 
University of Kentucky, the Sloan 
Experiment published a series of 
books about the agencies that can 
help people solve problems of food, 
shelter, and clothing. The series 
x describes a rural community, the 

people who live there, the agencies 

usually found in such a place, and 
| the relationships among the agen- 
§ cies. In the absence of such ma- 
terials, however, individual teach- 
ers and their students frequently 
prepare their own materials about 
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Help community agencies... 
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sentatives of the Forestry Division, 
Agriculture Extension, Vocational 
Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service. Juvenile delinquency may 
be the most urgent problem. The 
school can receive help from recrea- 
tional groups, local government, 
character-building agencies. Other 
agencies help with other problems. 


The community school leads in 
coordinating educational activities 
of all the agencies, and helps them 
avoid unwise duplication of serv- 
ices. It curbs over-zealous organ- 
izations that might otherwise run 
away with the school. At the same 
time, the community school is 
careful not to take on functions that 
belong to some other agency. It 
does not meddle. The basis of co- 
operation between the community 
school and other agencies is mutual 
understanding. 


Coordination of the activities of 
community agencies is often car- 
ried out through a league or coun- 
cil. The council might start in this 
way: ‘The younger children in a 
school discuss changes they would 
like to make in their homes—run- 
ning water, new steps, clean wall- 
paper. ... The list grows. Older 
students hold discussions too. Par- 
ents grow interested. An organiza- 
tion is formed to do something 
about housing in the community. 
It consists of representatives from 
religious groups, civic and welfare 
agencies, the PTA, and the school 
faculty. This council secures the 
services of two consultants in 
homemaking who help the people 
form planning groups and action 
groups. Boys and girls organize 
into committees to go from house 
to house and help with the actual 
work, They clean back yards and 
vacant lots, repair steps and win- 
dows, paper, paint. 


Or the council may already exist. 
One such council consists of repre- 
sentatives from more than forty 
community organizations, includ- 
ing religious groups, lodges, vet- 
erans’ groups, and welfare agencies. 
Since its formation, the council has 
benefited the school in many ways; 
it has been particularly helpful in 
bringing inter-racial understanding 
-—a problem in this community. 
Leaders in the school have partici- 
pated actively in the work of the 
council. 











A community council is formed... 


Good schools become better 
when they use and work with other 
agencies in their communities. 


Help Them 

The community school not only 
gets help from other agencies—it 
helps them. 

The school responds to the re- 
quests of agencies. For example, 
the newspaper wants a column of 
school news; the school seizes this 
learning opportunity for students, 
who begin to supply articles reg- 
ularly. The public library wants 
to expand its circulation to sur- 
rounding neighborhoods; the 
school arranges its bus schedule so 
that students can stop at the library 
on their way home to get books for 
themselves and their parents. A 
farmers’ cooperative needs a central 
location for the feed mill it is plan- 
ning to build; the school provides 
a site on its grounds and the services 
of its vocational education staff. 
Various groups ask for rooms for 
meetings, study, and recreation. 
The school building is kept open all 
day and in the evenings, all year, 
so that responsible groups can use 
it. 

Often the school discovers the 
need for a new agency in the com- 
munity. It may help organize a 
soil conservation district. It may 
take the lead in obtaining rural elec- 
trification. It may stimulate inter- 
est in the formation of a civic club. 
Some community schools become 
centers for adult extension classes 
conducted by colleges or universi- 
ties. Many schools house traveling 
libraries from State library depart- 
ments. 

Or the school may start some 
service which the community needs 
and continue it until an appro- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Longwood College Admissions Program 


Selectivity Pays Off 


DIRECTOR of admissions 

has said that no faculty is ever 
satisfied with an admissions pro- 
gram, because rather than students 
to teach, its members want com- 
panions to accompany them down 
the pathways of research. On the 
other hand principals of some high 
schools and some prospective stu- 
dents may think the standards of 
an admissions program are set too 
high. 

The admissions program at 
Longwood College runs a middle- 
of-the-road course and is considered 
a success by the faculty as well as 
the administration and students. 
Now in its eighth year, the admis- 
sions program was established by 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster when he 
assumed his duties as President of 
Longwood in 1946, and freshmen 
have been admitted selectively be- 
ginning in the fall of 1947. 

The basis of admission is simple 
and based on sound social, econ- 
omic, and educational principles. 
The purpose of the program is to 
admit all applicants who are 
equipped mentally, physically, and 
emotionally to remain in college for 
the four years it normally takes to 
obtain a degree. The program even 
makes provision for cases about 
which there is reasonable doubt. 

It is Dr. Lancaster’s policy to ex- 
clude applicants who are considered 
unable to make the grade for these 
reasons. To accept a student of 
mental ability too low to remain 
in college more than a relatively 
short period of time is an injustice 
to the parents, for their money will 
be wasted. It is an injustice to the 
student herself for failure in the 
classroom may build up a mental 


by Mrs. Meade L. Shackelford 


Director of Public Relations 
Longwood College, Farmville 


tories after a few weeks or at the 
end of the first semester place an 
economic burden on the college. 
For acceptance at Longwood 
College, an applicant should have 
a high school average of 85 and 
stand in the top half of her class. 
In taking up an application, the 
Admissions Committee, of which 
Dr. Lancaster is chairman, consid- 
ers these three factors: (1) the 
scholastic record of the applicant 
during three and a half years of 
high school, (2) the score on the 
American Council on Education 


BEFORE 
100 % 


Psychological Examination, given 
to all seniors in the high schools of 
Virginia, and (3) the recommenda- 
tion of the high school principal. 

“IT want my niece to attend 
Longwood, but she’s not an A 
student, and I’m afraid you won't 
accept her,’’ a member of our staff 
was told recently. This statement 
indicates a lack of understanding of 
our admissions program. Long- 
wood doesn’t expect all of its stu- 
dents to make straight A grades, 
although the college wants as many 
A students as possible. If an ap- 


AFTER 
lOO % 


Freshman Graduate Freshman Graduate 
ADMISSIONS PROGRAM INCREASES THE NUMBER OF GRADU- 


ATES. The senior on the left represents the percentage of freshmen who were 
graduated in the four years immediately prior to the establishment of the admissions 
program, and the senior on the right, the percentage of freshmen entering in the 
four years beginning in 1947 who were graduated. 


block and she may think she would 
be a failure at whatever she under- 
takes. It is an injustice to the col- 
lege and inditectly to the taxpayers 
who foot half of the bills, for par- 
tially empty classrooms and dormi- 
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plicant’s high school average is a 
little low, but she has made a good 
score on the A.C.E. test, and her 
principal has given her a good rec- 
ommendation, the Admissions 
Committee may accept her. 

, high school teacher said to a 
representative of Longwood visit- 
ing her school, ‘‘One of our girls 
has a good high school record and 
the personal characteristics to make 
a good teacher, but she made a low 
score on the A.C.E. test. Will she 
have any chance of getting in Long- 
wor d gi 

The answer is yes, she has a good 
chance. If an applicant made ex- 
cellent grades in high school, but 
made a low score on the A.C.E. 
test, the Admissions Committee 
takes into consideration the fact 
that many factors may cause a stu- 
dent to make a poor showing on a 
timed test of academic aptitude. 

[hese are matters for the com- 
mittee to decide, and if there is any 
doubt about the applicant‘s ability 
to do college work, the committee 
will accept her conditionally. In 
that event, the applicant will be 
required to attend a summer ses- 
sion, and prove her ability to do 
college work satisfactorily. In this 
way, Longwood screens its appli- 
cants. 

How can the results of the selec- 
tive admissions program be meas- 
ured objectively?’ M. Boyd Coy- 
ner, professor of education, has 
been testing the academic aptitude 
of Longwood students for the past 
thirty years by giving the Otis Test 
f Mental Ability, Higher Exam- 
ination, to each freshman class. 
lis studies show that the scho- 
c record of a Longwood student 
can be predicted as accurately from 
the Otis test as it can from the stu- 
dent’s high school record. The 
correlation in each instance is about 

Although the correlation is 
not high, Mr. Coyner considers it 
surprising that the relationship be- 
tween the Otis test and the college 

les is as close as it is, in that the 
Otis test requires a working time of 
c 30 minutes. 


\nother way of proving the va- 
lidity of the Otis test as a means 
of predicting the mental ability of 
college students is by comparing 
Ot's test scores of students on the 
“Dean’s List”’ 


with the test scores 
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HIGHEST POSSIBLE SCORE 
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4 = 25 STUDENTS 








HIGHEST POSSIBLE SCORE 


LADDER OF MENTAL ABILITY OF LONGWOOD STUDENTS BE- 
FORE AND AFTER ESTABLISHMENT OF ADMISSIONS PROGRAM. 
Rungs of the ladder represent Otis test scores (0-75), and each figure, 25 students. 
Since the establishment of the admissions program, the whole student body has 
moved up the ladder of mental ability, so that there are now fewer students on 
the lower rungs and the number on rung 55 and above has risen from 137 to 225. 


of the class as a whole. Mr. Coy- 
ner has made this comparison sev- 
eral different times. He has found 
that eight students who had test 
scores in the upper half of the class 
get on the ““Dean’s List’’ for each 
student with a test score in the low- 
er half of the class. 

While the Otis test does not pre- 
dict accurately the academic apti- 
tude of each and every Longwood 
student, it is a valid means of meas- 
uring the mental ability of the stu- 
dent body as a whole. Mr. Coy- 
ner’s studies of Otis test scores show 
a marked rise in the mental ability 
of the Longwood students since the 
establishment of the admissions 
program in 1946. 

The following table shows that 
before the admissions program, 
only one-fourth of the students 





made a score of 50 or above, but 
after the program one-half made 
a score of 49 or above. It also 
shows that prior to the program, 
one-fourth made a score of 37 or 
lower, while only one-tenth made 
a score that low after the program. 


The rise in mental ability of 
Longwood students can be shown 
in another way . . . by taking a 
sample of Otis test scores. Mr. 
Coyner selected two freshman 
classes before the program (1942 
and 1946) and three freshman 
classes after the program (1948, 
1950, and 1952) because the two 
groups contained approximately 
the same number of students. 
Graph 1 shows a comparison of the 
scores of the two groups. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A Note of Appreciation 


OR a good many years Mrs. A. 

B. Wendt was a teacher at West 
Liberty State College in West Vir- 
ginia. One day after her retirement 
she received a letter from William 
L. Stidger, a noted minister who 
was one of her former students. It 
was a letter of appreciation, or as 
he called it, ‘‘a thanksgiving letter.”’ 
Mrs. Wendt’s reply in the feeble 
scrawl of an old woman began 
thus: ‘“‘My dear Willie. ... I 
can't tell you how much your note 
meant tome. Iam in my eighties, 
living alone in a small room, cook- 
ing my own meals, lonely and like 
the last leaf of fall lingering behind. 

‘You will be interested to know 
that I taught school for fifty years 
and yours is the first note of appre- 
ciation I ever received. It came on 
a blue, cold morning and it cheered 
me as nothing has in many years.” 
Think of it—a teacher for fifty 
years and no one bothered to say 
“thank you.” 

A young woman, desperately ill 
and realizing perhaps that she did 
not have long to live, began think- 
ing of some of her rich experiences 
as a student at a state university. 
She wrote a “‘thank-you’’ letter to 
the Director of the University 
‘horus. In his reply he said in 
effect, ‘I have directed thousands 
»f persons in choirs, and this is one 
the very few notes of apprecia- 
n I have ever received.” 

The other day I walked into the 
ice of a jeweler who had done a 
d deal of work for me. I told 
n that the watch I had bought 
m him was working fine. The 
veler beamed and said, ‘““You 
»w, you are the first person in 

whole life who ever came in 
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Dr. Edgar Dale of the Bureau 
0; Education Research, Ohio 
tte University, Columbus, Ohio, 
grants permission to share this 
Note of Appreciation published 
in the News Letter of October, 
1953. 


for NOVEMBER, 1954 


by Edgar Dale 


and told me that his watch was 
running fine. The only people who 
talk to me are those who tell me 
their watches are out of order. I 
get all of the bad news about 
watches and none of the good.”’ 

I was talking about appreciation 
to a noted agricultural specialist 
who has saved farmers in one state 
at least a million dollars through 
his research and active work in the 
field. I asked, “‘How many letters 
have you received from farmers 
thanking you for these services?”’ 
He said, dryly, “I cannot remem- 
ber one.”’ 

William James once wrote a let- 
ter to his Radcliffe students who 
had sent him a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers at Easter time. In his 
letter to the girls, he said: ‘‘I am 
deeply touched by your remem- 
brance. It is the first time anyone 
ever treated me so kindly ... I now 
perceive an immense omission in 
my psychology: the deepest prin- 
ciple of human nature is the craving 
to be appreciated, and I left it out 
altogether from my book, because 
I had never had it gratified till now. 
I fear you have let loose a demon 
in me and that all my actions will 
now be for the sake of such re- 
wards.” 

Some people are likely to con- 
clude that lack of appreciation is 
something new, that the modern 
child or the modern adult does not 
have the appreciations that their 
counterparts had fifty or a hundred 
years ago. Today we rush around 
so fast, some say, that we don’t 
have time to talk to people, to 
write them letters, to speak the ap- 
preciative word or do the appre- 
ciative deed. 

Unfortunately, the failure to ap- 
preciate is an age-old problem. You 
will remember that one day when 
Jesus was on His way to Jerusalem 
He passed through a certain village. 
Here ten lepers who had heard of 





Not only at Thanksgiving, but 
throughout the year, how many of us 
remember to say “Thank You” or 
write that note of appreciation? 


His healing powers came to see 
Him. They stayed at the proper 
distance for lepers and cried out to 
Him for mercy. The Biblical ac- 
count goes: 

‘And when He saw them, He said 
unto them, Go shew yourselves 
unto the priests. And it came to 
pass that, as they went, they were 
cleansed. And one of them, when 
he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glori- 
fied God, and fell down on his face 
at His feet giving Him thanks. And 
Jesus answering said, ‘‘Were there 
not ten cleansed? Where are the 
nine?’’! 

Here are some puzzling questions 
about this lack of expressed appre- 
ciation: Why don’t students write 
“thank you’’ letters to their ap- 
preciated teachers?’ Why don’t we 
send flowers to people who are well 
instead of when they are ill?’ Why 
don’t we send letters thanking leg- 
islators for voting for a bill instead 
of writing them not at all or only 
when we are ‘“‘burned up” about 
something? How many people 
have written to television stations 
thanking them for their excellent 
programs? Why is depreciation 
seemingly so much easier to produce 
than appreciation? 

I can think up hard questions 
but the answers are equally hard. 
Certainly we parents struggle to get 
our children to write the bread- 
and-butter hospitality notes. We 
also prod them with the question, 
“Well, what are you going to say 
to the nice lady who gave you the 
very lovely book?’’ And the child 
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dutifully repeats, “Thank you very 
much for the nice present.”’ 

Will this do the trick? How 
far can the form move ahead of the 
substance? As long as the spirit 
of thankfulness is there, we can 
help with a proper way of express- 
ing it. But if the mood is absent, 
form and manners are of little use. 

Yet we must not neglect helping 
our children and our students put 
their appreciations into suitable 
form. Words must flow into a 
channel, a prepared one. I once 
wrote a letter to a colleague com- 
mending him on a superb article 
he had written. He said to me later, 
“Your letter embarrassed me. I 
don’t know how to acknowledge 
complimentary letters. I have a 
rough and ready reply to people 
who are critical or unfriendly but 
I find it hard to reply appropriately 
to thoughtful praise.” 

The problem of appreciation is 
certainly an important one educa- 
tionally. Indeed, one of the com- 
monly stated objectives in schools 
today is ‘‘an appreciation of the 
worth and dignity of every human 
being.”” How easy it is to say it, 
and how hard it is to do it. How 
can we develop persons who can 
really appreciate their fellow men? 

The kind of appreciation | am 
talking about can be defined as fol- 
lows: ‘An appreciative person is 
one who has a sensitive awareness 
of or perception of the worth of 
other people and overtly expresses 
his gratification with and approval 
of their meaning to him.”’ This 
sounds a bit pedantic and stodgy. 
Perhaps we can say more simply 
that appreciation is “judging with 
thanks.” 

How do we get people and pupils 
to practice appreciation? We might 
make a start with teachers. Instead 
of feeling sorry because we have 
run-of-the-mine students, let’s re- 
flect that the students may have the 
same notion about their instructor 
and that all of us must make the 
best of it. Perhaps we have not put 
our students in positions where 
they can show their true worth. 
In general, people are smart about 
the things they think are impor- 
tant and which they have had a 
chance to experience. 

One day I was walking through 
the Hocking Hills of Ohio with a 
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boy of sixteen who had finished 
school at about the fourth grade 
level. He named the various spe- 
cies of trees as we walked along— 
locust, poplar, white pine, red pine, 
beech, oaks of various kinds, wild 
cherry, walnut. The wild cherry 
and the walnuts looked alike to me 
and I asked him how he told the 
difference between them. He re- 
plied, “‘I look at them.’’ I am sure 
he thought my question a stupid 
one. Iam sure, too, that this boy 
never had a chance to show in 
school that his ‘““W.1.Q.”” (woods 
intelligence quotient) was prob- 
ably higher than that of his class- 
mates and teacher. Certainly the 
appreciative teacher should learn to 
appreciate his students. 


Pupils, too, need to be sensitively 
aware and learn to express their 
gratification and approval to their 
parents and teachers. ‘There are 
many opportunities to practice this 
judgment and approval. There 
could be a note of appreciation to 
the parents who helped with the 
school party, who drove their cars 
to the museum. Perhaps there 
might be some notes to their last 
year's teachers. Field trips should 
be followed by a note of aprpecia- 
tion to the public official, the farm- 
er, the factory which was visited. 
These could be real letters, not the 
mechanical formal ones we write 
for practice so that we can write 
real letters later. 

We are trying hard these days 
to increase the income of teachers. 
In many cases, their increased in- 
come has not kept pace with the 
increased cost of living. It is im- 
portant, of course, that the finan- 
cial income of teachers be increased. 
But it is more important that we 
increase the psychic income not 
only of teachers but of all public 
servants. This is good not only 
for those who receive the appre- 
ciation, but for those who give it. 
It means that they must become 
sensitive to and perceive the worth 
of other people. 

It doesn’t cost much to do this 
except a little time and a little 
thoughtfulness. Most adults know 
how to write these letters but we 
need some reminders. Here Sam- 
uel Johnson’s statement applies 
admirably: ‘‘People need to be 
reminded more often than they 


need to be instructed.’” There are 
over One million teachers in the 
public schools of the United States, 
If each of them wrote just one ap- 
preciative letter to a former teach- 
er, it would mean an avalanche of 
letters. 

All of us can remember the notes 
of appreciation we didn’t send-— 
some of them are no longer pos- 
sible. I wish I had thanked my 
college professor who made us read 
our history of education critically, 
analytically—an effective antidote 
to a style of reading suitable for 
Alger but not for Rousseau. How 
many of us have thanked the lead- 
ers of Cubs, Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
YMCA and YWCA who have 
done such an extraordinarily fine 
job with our boys and girls? 

I have discussed the appreciation 
of individuals now living. What 
about the appreciation of individ- 
uals no longer alive—Washington, 
Paine, Lincoln, Garrison, Jackson, 
the pioneers who opened the West? 
Certainly it is an important objec- 
tive in the teaching of history. But 
if students do not appreciate their 
contemporaries who have done so 
much for them, will they appreciate 
the great men who preceded them? 
If you don’t appreciate the present, 
will you appreciate the past? If 
we cannot say a gracious word to 
the living, are we likely to think 
appreciatively about those who 
struggled in the past to make the 
United States the great country it 
is today? 


This is a lonely world for many 


people—— not merely the Mrs. 
Wendts who have reached the age 
of eighty and are “‘lonely and like 
the last leaf of fall lingering be- 
hind.”’ Children, young people, 
and middle-aged ones, too, are 
lonely. Indeed, this loneliness has 
been a common theme of modern 
writers—Thomas Wolfe, Arthur 
Miller, Tennessee Williams, John 
Steinbeck, to name but a few. 


Perhaps loneliness is the com- 
mon fate of all mankind. Yet the 
appreciative word, the sensitive 
awareness of the worth of other 
people does bring people together, 
helps them to see that they are 
walking a common road together. 
Appreciation is a delicate and love- 
ly flower that needs thoughtful and 
constant cultivation. 
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Pupils Make Nutrition Posters. 


and women from the community, 
representing labor, management, 
schools, service clubs, church 
groups, and home demonstration 
clubs, to meet and talk the situa- 
tion over. The State health de- 
partment’s director of dental health 
attended the meeting and brought 
the State director of health educa- 
tion and the State nutrition consul- 
tant with him. 

It did not take long to arrive at 
the conclusion that one main ap- 
proach should be improvement of 
the nutritional habits of the general 
public through education. How to 
accomplish this required much more 
discussion. Some of the group felt 
that if people, for years, had eaten 
pie and coffee for breakfast, and fat- 
back grits, and gravy for dinner, 


Improving Nutrition in Warren County 


OU might say it started back 
Y in 1949 — but first, maybe 
we'd better tell you a little about 


our county. Warren County is 
small, 219 square miles, with a 
population of 15,000. Its one 


large town, Front Royal, is situated 
near the center of the county and 
t the northern end of the Skyline 
Drive. Front Royal has one large 
industry which employs about 
3,000 people, and several small 
businesses as well. The county 
ple are engaged in farming, 
tle raising, or apple growing. We 
have poor people and well-to-do 
ones, tenant farmers, laborers, and 
lustralists. I guess you'd say 
re an average community . 

Now to get back to my story. 
fter the 1948 annual health in- 
ction, the teachers reported that 
about 95 percent of the school 
children had carious teeth. When 
the public health nurse met with 
the school authorities it was de- 
cided that this situation was cer- 
tainly a matter for group consid- 
eration; it had not improved in the 
past several years, and was appar- 
ently too large to be overcome by 
ividual effort. Consequently, 
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by Mrs. Virginia H. McCormick 


Public Health Nurse, Warren County 


the problem was brought before the 
health committee of the Parent- 
Teachers Association which enthu- 
siastically set to work to remedy 
the situation. Through their ef- 
forts funds were pledged to bring 
the state health department dental 
mobile unit into the county for a 
four-month period for each of the 
next three years. This unit in- 
cluded the services of a dental hy- 
gienist, who cleaned and treated 
all of the children’s teeth with topi- 
cal fluoride, and talked with them 
individually about dietary habits. 
The first visit of the unit was 
made during the 1950-1951 school 
year. 

We heaved a sight of relief. The 
situation was well in hand. 

For one year we were allowed to 
maintain this self-complacent atti- 
tude. But at the beginning of the 
school term in 1951, guess what 
the annual health inspection show- 
ed? You're right! Between 90 
and 95 percent of our children still 
had carious teeth. 

Obviously, a corrective program 
alone was not going to solve the 
problem. So we had another meet- 
ing. We invited about fifty men 


no amount of education was going 
to change their habits. However, 
most of the group felt that nothing 
would be accomplished by simply 
folding our hands and saying “‘it 
can’t be done,’’ so we started an 
extensive nutrition and dental 
health educational program. 

Our first step was to select from 
the group of fifty interested persons 
six representatives to act as a plan- 
ning committee. This committee, 
with the help of the State nutrition- 
ist and the public health nurse, 
planned and put into effect an am- 
bitious program. 

First, we carried out a survey of 
what the children in the fourth 
grades of two schools had eaten 
during the last three days, in order 
to have statistics upon which to 
base our recommendations. We 
chose the students in the fourth 
grade because they were old enough 
to remember what they had eaten 
for the last three meals and because 
they had not yet learned enough 


Reprinted, with permission, from 
Nursing Outlook, December, 
1953. Copyright 1953 by the 
American Journal of Nursing 
Company. 
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of good nutrition to tell what they 
should have had instead of what 
they really had. Each child was 
interviewed individually on each 
of the three mornings and asked to 
relate all he had eaten at meal time 
and between meals for the last 
twenty-four hours. The findings 
showed startling diet deficiencies in 
a population as progressive and for- 
ward-looking as we felt ours to be. 


Next we had to get the word 
about. We wanted to reach moth- 
ers and fathers as well as teachers 
and children. We started by hav- 
ing printed 7000 question-and- 
answer leaflets on the subject of 
better nutrition and healthier teeth 
for Warren county. The cost of 
the printing was borne by one of 
the progressive business men in the 
community. The pamphlet in- 
cluded such questions as these, with 
the answer as well: 

1. What deficiences were found 
in the diets of Warren County chil- 
dren? 

2. What is included in a good 
diet for one day? 


3. How does good nutrition af- 
fect general health? 


4. How does god nutrition affect 
teeth? 


5. What can mothers do to help? 
6. What can fathers do to help? 
7. What can children do to help? 


Next, with the help of the plan- 
ning committee, we called a meet- 
ing to which each PTA, church 
group, woman’s club, home dem- 
onstration club, men’s service club, 
and union group in the county sent 
a representative. Here we presented 
our findings and recommendations, 
using as visual aids our pamphlets, 
posters, food comparison charts 
and food models. Then we asked 
the representatives to take their sup- 
ply of pamphlets and materials 
back to their own group and to pre- 
sent the information just as it had 
been given to them. 

They did just that, too! Every- 
where you went the conversation 
finally got around to nutrition. 
Milk, orange juice, and turnip 
greens came into their own in War- 
ren county. 


To supplement the work in each 
group, we prepared newspaper ar- 
ticles and radio programs, and pre- 
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sented films whenever we could find 
the opportunity. 

~The older Girl Scouts carried 
out a house-to-house campaign, ex- 
plaining in each home what we 
were trying to accomplish and leav- 
ing one of our question-and-answer 
pamphlets. .. This took place dur- 
ing the school year of 1951 and 
1952. 

When the 1952-1953 term 
began we felt we had made too 
good a start to drop our interest 
in nutrition, so we again called 
our planning committee together. 
It was decided that since we had 
already laid a foundation in the 
homes by concentrating on adult 
education last year, we would em- 
phasize nutrition education among 
the school children this year. The 
teacher’s health committee cooper- 
ated by making nutrition teaching 
their primary goal. 


NUTRITION © 
WEEK 
& 


SSS fe 


We started off with a half-day 
session at the teacher’s workshop 
in August. The public health nurse 
explained what had been accom- 
plished thus far and presented the 
goals for the coming year. Then the 
State nutritionist assisted by ex- 
plaining how good nutrition could 
be taught to capture the interest of 
the children. 

The success of the program can 
be judged by the fact that we were 
beseiged later by requests from the 
teachers for materials, plans, and 
patterns. Never underestimate the 
power and ability of a teacher when 
her interest and enthusiasm are 
aroused! You can find in Warren 
County one public health nurse 
who is still dazed by what the 
teachers accomplished. 

The nutrition instruction was 
carried on throughout the year and 
culminated in a county-wide nutri- 
tion week in March. We believe 
there was not one child in the 


county who did not contribute to 
the program. 





Human Relations 


in the Classroom 


How boys and girls must learn 
to live with themselves and with 
others is pointed out in a new book 
by a member of the University of 
Virginia's education faculty. 

‘‘Human Relations in the Class- 
room” is the title Earl R. Boggs, 
associate professor of education, has 
given his book in which he empha- 
sizes the importance of what he 
terms the “‘triple disciplines of de- 
mocracy’’ which must be exercised 
when people live and work well 
together. 

He writes that first of all ‘‘the 
individual must find an interesting 
person at home when he calls on 
himself. The second discipline 
gives direction to taking part in a 
small group—usually a group of 
close friends.” 

From the small group experi- 
ences are drawn that are useful in 
living and working with large 
groups, the school, the church, the 
community and large organizations 
within it, Dr. Boggs explains. 

People, young and old, learn 
good human relations by doing 
things together—not by talking 
about having good human rela- 
tions, he points out. Nobody says 
‘‘Come over to my house this even- 
ing and we'll have some good hu- 
man relations.’’ Instead, there's 
an invitation to play bridge or 
chess or do something else that is 
entertaining. 

Teachers are coming to know 
that intelligence is developed not 
from the teacher and the textbook 
alone but by “‘the opportunity to 
give and take that accompanies as- 
sociation with others when all are 
working on a broad problem to 
which each may contribute,” he 
writes. 

How this working together and 
learning together may be accom- 
plished in the schools is the subject 
to which Mr. Boggs has devoted 
more than 200 pages in his volume 
published by Anderson Brothers 
of Charlottesville. 
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An examination of the salary schedules for Bache- 
lor’s Degree teachers in Virginia for 1954-55 reveals 


An Analysis of Salary Schedules for Teachers Holding 
Bachelor’s Degrees for 1954-55 


(This analysis applies only to teachers with Bachelor’s Degrees. 27.3% of 


Virginia’s teachers do not hold degrees and, therefore, receive less than 


those referred to in this study. This analysis applies only to regular class- 


room teachers. Vocational and special teachers, e.g. agriculture, home 


economics, etc., are not included. ) 


the following general conditions: 


1. Seven cities and counties pay beginning salaries 
of as much or more than the. maximum salary 


in 13 counties. 


Beginning Salaries 


Counties 
Arlington $3300 
Fairfax 3200 
York 2800 

Cities 
Alexandria $3300 
Falls Church 3300 


Fredericksburg 2800 


Warwick 


2. In 91 counties, the maximum salaries are less 
than $3600. In only 9 cities is the maximum 


2800 


less than $3600. 


Maximum 
Salaries 
$3500 

3400 
3300 
3260 
3200 
3100 
3000 
2950 
2900 
2800 


3. Only 11 of the 98 counties have beginning 
salaries in excess of $2400, whereas 19 of the 
29 cities have beginning salaries in excess of 
$2400. 


4. The median beginning salary for city teachers 
is $2500 or $400 more, as compared with 
$2100 for the counties, while the median maxi- 
mum for cities is $3600, or $500 more, as 


Number of 
Counties 
4 
12 
7 
] 
15 
14 
14 

l 
10 
13 


Maximum Salaries 


Counties 
Bland $2800 
Charles City 2800 
Cumberland 2800 
Essex 2800 
Gloucester 2800 
Madison 2800 
Mathews 2800 
Middlesex 2800 
New Kent 2800 
Patrick 2800 


Prince Edward 2800 


Richmond 


2800 


Westmoreland 2800 


Maximum 
Salaries 
$3550 

3500 
3400 
3200 
3100 


Number of 
Cities 


—— Be 


compared with $3100 for counties. 


of $3600. 
for NOVEMBER, 1954 


5. Whereas only 5 counties have maximum sal- 
aries in excess of $3600, 14 or nearly one-half 
of the cities have maximum salaries in excess 


COUNTIES 


Top salaries for experienced teachers vary from 
$2800 in 13 counties to $5100 in Fairfax, 
$5000 in Arlington, $3800 in Norfolk, $3700 
in Chesterfield and Henrico. Those counties 


with the $2800 maximum are: 


Bland Middlesex 
Charles City New Kent 
Cumberland Patrick 

Essex Prince Edward 
Gloucester Richmond 
Madison Westmoreland 


Mathews 


The median top salary for 1954-55 is $3100, 
as compared with $2900 in 1953-54. 


CITIES 


The highest top salaries in the cities are as 


follows: 
Falls Church $5450 Richmond $4150 
Alexandria 5200 Warwick 4100 
Hampton 4250 Fredericksburg 4000 
Newport News 4250 Martinsville 4000 
Norfolk 4150 Portsmouth 4000 


2. The median top salary for Bachelor's Degree 


city teachers for 1954-55 is $3600, as com- 


pared with $3400 in 1953-54. 
23 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
1953-54—1954-55 
COUNTIES 








Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1954-55 County 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 County 1954-55 1953-54 








Fairfax $5100 $4900 
Arlington 5000 5000 
Norfolk 3800 3500 
Chesterfield 3700 3500 
Henrico 3700 3200 
Prince William 3600 3500 
York 3600 3200 
Alleghany . 3500 3300 
Princess Anne .. 3500 3400 
Roanoke 3500 3300 
Warren 3500 3400 
Albemarle . . 3400 3300 
Augusta 3400 3200 
Fauquier 3400 3200 
Fluvanna .. 3400 3200 
Giles . 3400 3200 
Greensville 3400 3200 
Isle of Wight . 3400 3200 
King William 3400 3200 
Loudoun 3400 3240 
Page . 3400 2800 
Rockbridge . 3400 3200 
Southampton 3400 2800 
SE 2300 2200 Buchanan 3300 3100 
Mathews ' 2300 2300 Henry 3300 3100 
CS Le 2250 2000 Nansemond 3300 3200 
Orange Tene 2250 2100 Prince George 3300 3000 
Rappahannock 2250 2000 2 Shenandoah . 3300 3100 
Albemarle ...... ; 2200 2200 Stafford 3300 3100 
PO” ae 2200 2000 Wise . 3360 3200 
Bedford 2200 2100 Botetourt . 3260 3060 
Charles City ..... 2200 2000 Amelia .. . 3200 2900 
a 2200 2000 Bath . 3200 3000 
Culpeper a 2200 2100 Campbell - 3200 2900 
Fluvanna 2200 2000 Culpeper 3200 3000 
King William 2200 2000 Dinwiddie 3200 3000 
Lancaster 2200 2200 Halifax .. 3200 2900 
Northumberland 2200 2200 King George 3200 3000 
Nottoway .... gt 2200 2000 Montgomery . 3200 2900 
Richmond 2200 2000 Nottoway .. . 3200 2900 
Rockingham 2200 2100 Orange 3200 3000 
Westmoreland . 2200 2000 Rappahannock 3200 3000 
Accomack . 2100 2000 Rockingham 3200 3000 
Amherst ee 2100 2000 Russell 3200 3000 
Appomattox 2000 Sussex 3200 3000 
Augusta fae 2100 2000 Washington 3200 3000 
Bath 00 2000 Bedford 3100 2900 
Bland 00 2000 Brunswick 3100 2900 
Botetourt 00 2000 Caroline 3100 2900 
Brunswick 00 2000 Carroll 3100 2900 
Buchanan 00 2000 Clarke 3100 2900 
Buckingham 00 2000 Craig 3100 2900 
Caroline 2000 Dickenson 3100 3100 
Carroll 00 2000 Frederick 3100 2900 
Charlotte 00 2000 Hanover 3100 2900 
Clarke 0 2100 Highland 3100 2800 
Cumberland 00 2000 Northampton 3100 2900 
Dickenson 2115 Pittsylvania 3100 2900 
Essex 2000 Pulaski 3100 2900 
Floyd . 2000 Tazewell 3100 2900 
Franklin 2000 Amherst 3000 2800 
Frederick 2000 Appomattox 3000 2800 
Goochland 2000 Charlotte 3000 2800 
Grayson 2000 Franklin 3000 2800 
Greene 2000 Goochland 3000 2800 
Greensville 2000 Grayson 3000 2700 
Halifax 2000 King &% Queen 3000 2600 
Hanover ... 2000 Lancaster 3000 2800 
Highland 2000 Lee 3000 2800 
King George ... 2000 Louisa 3000 2800 
King & Queen 2000 Nelson 3000 2800 
2000 Northumberland 3000 2800 
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a ane $3300 $3300 
Fairfax des .. 3200 3000 
York : a 2800 2500 
Prince William 2700 2500 
Norfolk Dt at Saas 2600 2500 
Loudoun ee 2580 2520 
Chesterfield ..... 2500 2300 
Henrico 2500 2400 
Isle of Wight 2500 2500 
Nansemond 2500 2500 
Princess Anne Ah 2500 2500 
Alleghany . 2400 2300 
Campbell : 2400 2400 
Dinwiddie .. tt 2400 2150 
Pewegee ...5..45. 2400 2200 
New Kent P 2400 2000 
Prince George .. 2400 2200 
Roanoke . 2400 2200 
Southampton ... 2400 2400 
Sussex . 4 ; 2400 2000 
Warren 2400 2200 
SE sits o's a a 2300 2300 
Gloucester Tt 2300 2400 
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COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries with Bachelor’s Degree—1953-54—1954-55 


—_ 














ank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM | 
54-55 County 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 County 1954-55 1953-54 
< | 
43 Louisa bw SU 2100 2000 61 Smyth .. eer oe . 3000 2800 | 
43 Lunenburg ete 2000 61 Wythe a 2 3000 2800 
43 Madison ie 2100 2000 75 James City ..... 2950 2700 
43 Mecklenburg :..) 2 2000 76 Accomack 2900 2700 
+3 Middlesex soi 2100 2000 76 Buckingham 2900 2700 
+3 Montgomery ........... 2100 2000 76 Floyd ; 2900 2700 
$3 Nelson . 2100 2050 76 Greene 2900 2700 
‘ +3 Northampton 2 BARS 2000 76 Lunenburg 2900 2700 
5 $3 Page . 2100 2000 76 Mecklenburg 2900 2700 
43 Patrick 2100 2000 76 Powhatan’ 2900 2750 
+3 Pittsylvania 2100 2000 76 Scott 2900 2700 
$3 Powhatan’ 2100 2000 7¢ Spotsylvania 2900 2800 
43 Prince Edward 2100 2000 76 Surry 2900 2700 
Pulaski ' 2100 2000 85 Bland 2800 2600 
$3 Rockbridge 2100 2000 86 Charles City 2800 2600 | 
43 Russell ; 2100 2000 86 Cumberland 2800 2700 
$3 Scott 2100 2000 86 Essex 2800 2600 
$3 Shenandoah 2100 2000 86 Gloucester 2800 2800 
$3 Smyth 2100 2000 86 Madison 2800 2600 
$3 Spotsylvania ; 2100 2000 86 Mathews 2800 2600 
$3 Stafford He 2100 2000 86 Middlesex 2800 2600 
43 Surry 2100 2000 86 New Kent 2800 2600 
$3 Tazewell ; 2100 2000 86 Patrick 2800 2600 
43 Washington 2100 2000 86 Prince Edward 2800 2700 
3 Wise . 2100 2081 6 Richmond? 2800 2600 
3 Wythe 2100 2000 86 Westmoreland? 2800 2600 








COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 














1953-54—1954-55 
CITIES 
Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
154-55 City 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 City 1954-55 1953-54 
| Alexandria , er $3200 ] Falls Church $5450 $4950 
l Falls Church es 3300 3000 2 Alexandria 5200 5000 
3 Fredericksburg Es . 2800 2200 3 Hampton cree 4250 4250 
3 Warwick 2800 2600 3 Newport News 4250 4250 
5 Hampton diowk ae 2700 5 Norfolk 4150 4000 
5 Newport News . 2750 2500 5 Richmond és 4150 4150 
5 Williamsburg 2750 2500 7 Warwick 4100 3800 
8 Richmond . 2650 2650 8 Fredericksburg 4000 3200 
4 Martinsville . 2600 2400 8 Martinsville 4000 3600 
9 Portsmouth 2600 2600 8 Portsmouth 4000 3800 
9 South Norfolk : . 2600 2500 1] Virginia Beach 3800 
4 Virginia Beach 2600 12 Williamsburg 3750 3500 
3 Bristol Se... eae 2500 13 Colonial Heights 3700 3500 
3 Colonial Heights 2500 2300 13 Lynchburg 3700 3350° 
13 Danville ;. 2000 2400 15 Danville 3600 3400 
3 Hopewell eee 2500 15 Petersburg 3600 3350 
Lynchburg re 2244° 15 Roanoke 36004 3600 
Norfolk 2500 2500 15 Staunton 3600 3300 
3 Suffolk . 2500 2500 15 Suffolk 3600 3500 
0 Buena Vista .... 2400 2000 15 Waynesboro 3600 3300 
0 Petersburg 2400 2150 21 Hopewell 3550 3400 
0 Radford 2400 2000 22 Charlottesville 3500 3400 
0 Roanoke 2400* 2400 22 South Norfolk 3500 3400 
0 Staunton 2400 2200 24 Bristol 3400 3400 
0 Waynesboro 2400 2200 24 Clifton Forge 3400 3200 
0 Winchester 5 ethene ken. 2400 24 Harrisonburg 3400 3200 
7 Charlottesville .......... 2300 2200 24 Radford 3400 3200 
8 Harrisonburg aa 2200 28 Winchester 3200 3200 
9 Clifton Forge 2100 2000 29 Buena Vista 3100 2900 
Powhatan; Reported incorrectly on schedule sheet; salaries actually being paid, $2100-$2900, instead of $2000-$3600 as re- 
ported on schedule. 
Richmond & Westmoreland: Reported incorrectly on schedule. sheet; salaries actually being paid, $2200-$2800 instead of 





$2200-$3600 as reported on schedule. 
Lynchburg: These figures are for women; for men, the minimum was $2296; the maximum, $3500. 
Roanoke; Figures are for 1953-54 as 1954-55 schedule has not been determined. 
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TEACHER SALARY SCALE PROPOSED BY GOVERNOR STANLEY 
Method of Accomplishing $2400-$3600 Salary Scale* 





1953-54 
**Exp. Salary 


12 $3200 l 
11 3100 | 
l 
l 


1954-55 
Exp. Salary 


$3400 
3300 
3200 
3100 
3000 
2900 
2800 
2700 
2600 
2500 
2400 
2300 
2200 
2100 


1955-56 
Exp. Salary 


1956-57 
Exp. Salary 


$3600 $ $ $ $ $ 
3500 3600 : 

3400 3600 
3300 3500 
3200 3400 
3100 3300 
3000 3200 
2900 3100 
2800 3000 
2700 2900 
2600 2800 
2500 2700 
2400 2600 
2300 2500 
2200 2400 
2300 


1957-58 
Exp. Salary 


1958-59 
Exp. Salary 


1959-60 
Exp. Salary 


1960-61 
Exp. Salary 





w 


10 3000 
9 2900 


a 


3 

2 

l 

0 

8 2800 9 
7 2700 8 
E/6 2600 7 
2500 6 
2400 5 
2300 4 
2200 3 
2100 2 
2000 | 
sth 0 
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*For Collegiate Professional Certificate Holders 
**Exp. Stands For Experience 


A. The completed scale will provide an entrance rate of $2400 with annual increments of $150 to a maximum of $3600 in eight 
years. 


B. Each teacher will receive annual $200 increases until the appropriate place on the completed scale is reached; thereafter, annual 
increases of $150 will be received up to the maximum salary. 


C. 1. The maximum rate will be advanced to $3400 in 1954-55 and to $3600 in 1955-56. 


2. The minimum rate will be advanced to $2100 in 1954-55, to $2200 in 1955-56, to $2300 in 1956-57, and to $2400 in 
1957-58. 


. Every new teacher without experience employed during 1953-54 and thereafter will reach the maximum of $3600 in eight years. 


The schedule places a limitation of $200 per year upon the increase received by any teachers. Therefore, a teacher who has 12 
years experience who is now in a county where the maximum is $2600 this year (1953-54) would not reach the $3600 maximum 
until 1958-59. 


The beginning teacher starting at $2100 in 1954-55 will reach the $3600 maximum in 1962-63. 


TABLE SHOWING YEARS IN WHICH $3600 MAXIMUM WILL BE REACHED IN VARIOUS SCHOOL DIVISIONS 





When $3600 
will be 
reached 


When $3600 
will be 
reached 


Maximum 
Salary 
1953-54 


Maximum 
Salary 
1953-54 


School 
Division 
Bland 

Charles City 
Essex 

King & Queen 
Madison 
Mathews 
Middlesex 
New Kent 
Patrick 
Richmond 
Westmoreland 


School 
Division 





Frederick 
Halifax 
Hanover 
Montgomery 
Northampton 
Nottoway 
Pittsylvania 
Pulaski 


Tazewell 


Amelia 
Bedford 
Brunswick 
Buena Vista 
Campbell 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Clarke 
Craig 


1957-58 





Bath 
Culpeper 
Dinwiddie 
King George 
Orange 

Prince George 
Rappahannock 
Rockingham 
Russell 
Sussex 
Washington 


Accomack 
Buckingham 
Cumberland 
Floyd 
Grayson 
Green 

James City 
Lunenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Prince Edward 
Scott 

Surry 


1958-59 1956-57 





Amherst 
Appomattox 
Charlotte 
Franklin 
Gloucester 
Goochland 
Highland 
Lancaster 
Lee 


Louisa 

Nelson 
Northumberland 
Page 

Powhatan 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Wythe 


1957-58 





Buchanan 
Dickenson 
Henry 
Shenandoah 
Stafford 


1956-57 
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560 
560 
550 
+40 
+30 
515 
300 
85 
170 
55 
40 
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In Teaching to Stay 


By one who had his college training 
terrupted for military service and 
uvon bis return, tried business without 
sutisfaction. Having taught one year 
in a Virginia rural school, he is deter- 
mined to complete his college degree 
requirements to become fully certifi- 
cated, and tells the dean of the Educa- 
tion Department that he is in teaching 
stay in these challenging words: 


~ 


“My first year of teaching is almost 
completed. With less than a full six 
weeks of school left, I wonder what 
1as happened to the school year. It 
has been a wonderful experience for me 
and I can definitely say I’m in teaching 
to stay. If this is work, I’d sure like 
to know what a vacation with lots of 
fun is like. Anybody can honestly say 
that he is in love with his work, and 
that applies to the boys and girls in 
my class. I hate to give them up next 
year. I hope I feel the same about the 
next group. I’m so enthusiastic about 
the teaching profession I’m definitely 
certain, and willing to go on record 
1s saying this, that the problem of 








In Every 


teacher recruitment could be solved 
once and for all if it was only ap- 
proached in the proper manner. We 
would have a barrel full of spare teach- 
ers in every school. And believe me 
(as if I have to tell you this) the proper 
manner is through the monthly pay 
check. I believe I have the reasons and 
you know it also, why more teachers 
leave the profession than enter it each 
year. The salaries are subnormal to 
other kinds of work and the children 
drive them out. In other words there 
are people, believe it or not, who do 
not take a liking to children and the 
kids just plain get on their nerves. As 
far as I can see, those are the two most 
important reasons. There is no doubt 
as to the validity of the good working 
conditions, pleasantness at every turn, 
as compared to other types of work. 
But you can’t eat enjoyment.” 


Salary Schedule Change 

Records show that Fredericksburg 
had the highest teacher turnover of 
any city in the State for the 1952-53 
session. The School Board and City 
Council became aware of the great 
need and changed the salary scale 





from the $2300 to $3200 in use at 
that time. The new salary scale pro- 
vides $2800 minimum with $4000 
maximum for a teacher with a col- 
legiate professional certificate. An ad- 
ditional $200 is allowed for a M.A. 
degree. The new salary scale has helped 
to reduce the number of vacancies for 
this year, according to Superintendent 
Paul G. Hook. 





“Oh, I know your husband is a 
schoolteacher, but how does he make 
a living?” 











EDUCATOR *°500’’ 


For 2” x 2” Slides and Filmstrips 





Neighborhood 


&2 Branches In Richmond 


First» MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HERE’S THE BEST 500 watt projector yet designed for 
classroom, auditorium and professional use. Brilliant 
screen illumination . . . superbly designed optical sys- 
tem ... choice of 34%”, and 7” projection lenses . . . 
instant change-over from slides to filmstrip . . . a com- 
pletely new AO patented film unit . . . blower cooled 

. sturdy metal construction . . . all combine to make 
the AO Educator 500 the best projection investment on 
the market today. All controls are conveniently located 
and they are so simple that any student can operate 
this projector. Compare the difference! 


W. A. YODER CO. 


714-16 Cleveland St. 
RICHMOND 21, VA. 











Douglas Southall Freeman 
High School Dedicated 


Henrico County’s new $1,093,336 Douglas 
Southall Freeman High School, which first opened 
its doors in September, was dedicated on November 


15. Located west of Richmond on a 22-acre lot, the 
school already has a population of 1,020 pupils. Due 
to overcrowding in the district, about half of these 
students are in the sixth and seventh grades, with the 
elementary students housed in a separate wing of the 
building. About 500 secondary students occupy the 
balance of the high school. 

Named for the late Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
historian, Pulitzer prize winner for his biographical 
writings on R. E. Lee, teacher, and editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, some of his literary works were 
presented to the school library by his widow at its 
dedication. Master of ceremonies for the occasion was 
Dr. Robert F. Smart, chairman of the Henrico Coun 
ty School Board. The Parent-Teacher Association, 
headed by Mrs. James Merritt, sponsored the dedi 
cation. 


This 40 classroom building has ten special rooms 


The Home Economics Department boasts of a 10-roor 
apartment consisting of everything found in an average 
home, such as living room, dining room, and bed room, 
all furnished in the Early American styling. 


This department also has 7 sewing machines, a washer, 
drier, gas range, electric range, and refrigerator. Its 
equipment includes a complete service of china, silver 
and crystal for serving 12 people. There are also two 
complete kitchens. 


All photographs by W. W. Thompson Co., Richmond 
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Comprehensive Shop offers pupils 
work in wood and metal. This 
shop has the latest wood and metal 
working equipment. There is also 
a mechanical drawing room which 
compliments work done in the 
shop. 


The Art Department is equipped 
with modern facilities for doing 
silk screen, water colors, oils, 
paper sculpture, finger painting, 
chalk, charcoal, and crayon draw- 
ing, and a kiln for ceramic work. 


A modern gymnasium, with the 
latest equipment, provides oppor- 
tunity for a full health and phys- 
ical education program. 


Business Education offers training 
in the newest machines used in 
business in this new school. 


icluding shop, band, and confer- 


ence rooms. Its auditorium seats 


f 


pleats 


n 


06 persons, Two cafeterias serve 
96 people, the main cafeteria seat- 


ng 284 and the auxiliary 112. 


Students and faculty had a hand 


n selecting some 2500 titles for the 
ew library and on the opening 
lay 145 books were circulated. A 


uidance file of some 200 booklets 
elpful in vocation planning have 
een added to the library. Film 


trips, projectors and screens are 
lso available. The library seats 


140 people and the library is aided 
by 25 assistants. 


In the heating of the building, 


in automatic weather forecaster 


iakes advance predictions and ad- 
usts the building temperature ac- 


rdingly. 

While landscaping has yet to be 
ye, 6000 cubic yards of cement 
is been placed around the school 


nd parking area. Four games can 


played at one time on the as- 
halt surface back of the school. 
he grounds also provide for base- 


all and football. Later tennis, 


isketball, and volley ball courts 
ill be added. A one ton flag pole 
ses sixty feet in the air. 

The school is manned by 41 
ulty members and _ guidance 
unselor, headed by W. Howard 
lears. The assistant principal is 


lerbert Levenson, who is responsi- 


for the elementary section. 
Although the school has been 
en only since September 9, its 
ooth operation is due to its pre- 
inning program which began 
tly in February, 1954. Pupils 
1 parents shared with the ad- 
nistration in this advance plan- 


ne 
iy. 
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November 14-20 


“Books Broaden Our World” 


HROUGHOUT a previous 

unit in the third grade the chil- 
dren became so interested in learn- 
ing to use reference books and 
working with the school librarian, 
that they asked to make a study of 
BOOKS for the next term. 


The first trip to the library in 
the fall renewed their interest. 
Committees were formed and set 
to work on the various problems. 
Careful inspection was made of all 
kinds and types of books, and let- 
ters were written requesting infor- 
mation. Trips were planned to a 
local paper manufacturing com- 
pany, the State and city libraries, 
a big retail store, a publishing 
house, and a big book bindery. Ex- 
hibits were made and displayed 
after each trip to these places. 

Each child made his own story- 
book in which he put a record of 
his experiences, any original stories, 
book reviews, original poems, or 
any written material interesting to 
himself. 


All available movies were used 
pertaining to books, libraries, and 
reading. Interesting exhibits were 
made such as hornbooks, a model 
of our school library, and a series 
of posters showing all the steps fol- 
lowed in printing and binding a 
book. These were given to the 
librarian for her to use with other 
and future groups. 

As the children became more in- 
terested in reading, they made a 
book chart where each child had his 
own envelope and after he had 
read a particularly good book, he 
would write a brief summary of 
why he could recommend it for 
another classmate to read. Also, 
varied interests.developed with both 
individuals and small groups as 
they concretely constructed the in- 


32 


by Mary Carter 


Teacher, William Fox School, Richmond 


terpreted information. One group 
made a balanced aquarium; another 
collected, labeled and displayed sea 
shells. Others built space ships, 
took an imaginary journey to an- 
other planet, made an insect ex- 
hibit, wrote and staged a play. One 
group set up fairly complete tele- 
vision equipment. 

As all of these projects progress- 
ed, the children decided to write 
and give a play for Book Week. 
Each child selected his favorite char- 


acter to portray and painted him- 
self the way he thought he should 
look. They wrote invitations to 
all the places they had visited, re- 
questing those people who had been 
hosts to them to be their guests at 
their performance. Both the city 
and State librarians came, the tele- 
vision host, the department store 
hostess, and the director of school 
libraries were present. 


‘The Spirit of Books’’, in a run- 
ning commentary presented each 
character who acted his part in 
speech, pantomine, song or dance. 

In evaluating the unit the chief 
aspects stressed by the children as 
the most satisfying to them were: 
(named in order of emphasis) 


1. An amazement that so many 
different kinds of books could 
be found and enjoyed. 


That reading really could be 
fun for anyone when he found 
the right book. 


They never knew anyone 
could get so many different 
books from so many different 
places, and take pride in being 
able to use the library cata- 
logue. 


That tape recordings of their 
speech and reading were most 
helpful in showing them how 
to improve meaning and ex- 
pression. 


Their suggestions of new or 
interesting books to the school 
librarian were enthusiastically 
received. 
From the teacher's viewpoint the 
most important outcomes of the 
unit were: 


1. The fine teacher-parent rela- 
tionship where the parents de- 
velop a broader understanding 
of the school porgram when 
they take trips with the chil- 
dren and observe discussions 
and work. 


Opportunities these trips with 
the children and parents af- 
ford the teacher to work to- 
gether for the good of the 
child. 


Each child becoming ac- 
quainted with all the facilities 
in his city that could help to 
enrich his future reading pro- 
gram. 


Each child becoming an active 
participating member of his 
city library and making plans 
to become a member of his 
State library as soon as age 
permits. 


The fine interest displayed by 
business men of the city to- 
wards our schools and our 
children. 
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Seed Corn 


(Continued from page 13) 


nation have an educational service 
adequate to the needs, obligations, 
and opportunities of its citizens. 


5. Public Opinion 

The public expectation regarding 
schools and teachers is basic. We 
shall get the kind of schools our 
people need, and the teachers to 
man those schools, when an aroused 
public demand in each community 
speaks clearly and loudly, not soon- 
er. Wecan make substantial prog- 
ress as soon as the people really 
believe that education is important, 
and that good teachers are the key 
factor in good education. 


If the prevailing community 
opinion tolerates a lackadaisical 
evaluation of the importance of 
teaching, if the average parent 
frowns upon teaching, as a career 
for his own gifted son or daughter, 
the quality of education will remain 
inadequate and the present insta- 
bility in the teaching profession 
will continue. 

Money is important. The rela- 
tively low pay of teachers is a pri- 
mary factor in our present dilemma. 
[here are other factors, too, Sec- 
ond only to an adequate economic 
status is the need to give every 
young person who chooses to be- 
come a teacher a sense of enlistment 
in a creative enterprise of great so- 
cial value. 


6. Progress as Well as Main- 
tenance 
Thus far, I have talked mainly 
public responsibility in this 
question of getting good schools and 
cood teachers. ‘There are obliga- 
ons upon school people also. 
mong these is the responsibility 
refining and modifying present 
rocedures. To get better schools 
the teachers themselves should 
ckle the job of improving several 
pects of education. 


Foremost among these I would 
ime the necessity of lifting our 
thts in education. Given the right 
nd of human material, our teach- 
preparing institutions should be 
ntent with nothing less than de- 
loping broadly-educated persons 
“ho are thoroughly competent in 
their field of specialization and who 
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know how to be sympathetic and 
effective guides to learning for chil- 
dren. Great progress has been made 
to bring teacher education abreast 
of the realities of 1954. One of 
the great tasks facing educators is 
improving preparation of teachers 
to the point where its products will 
be broadly educated, devoted con- 
servators of our culture, equipped 
with a usable understanding of 
human growth and development, 
familiar with principles of learn- 
ing, resourceful and adept in the 
skills of teaching. Such programs 
of preparation should, in them- 





selves, have great influence in in- 
creasing the attractiveness and the 
holding power of teaching as a 
career. 


Conclusion 

The fruitfulness of education in 
our schools depends mainly on the 
caliber of teachers we get and keep. 
The people in the nation’s class- 
rooms exemplify the faith or lack 
of faith of the American people in 
the power of education to preserve 
our free institutions and to ap- 
proach the American ideals of equal 
opportunity and self-government. 








Selectivity 
(Continued from page 17) 

A further result of the selective 
admissions program has been an 
increase of 15 per cent in the num- 
ber of freshmen who stay in col- 
lege long enough to get their de- 


grees. Graph 2, which is based on 
a study made by Mrs. Kathleen G. 


from high school in the upper 
fourth of the class. 

The admissions program has 
brought to the college a more ca- 
pable group of students, in general; 
it has attracted more students of 
superior academic aptitude; and it 
has eliminated relatively incompe- 
tent students. Furthermore, it has 
increased the power of the college 


OTIS TEST SCORES OF FRESHMAN CLASSES 
AT LONGWOOD 


Segment of Class 


Scores 


Before Admissions After Admissions 
Program Program 
Upper 10% 55 and up 59 and up 
Upper Quarter 50 and up 54 and up 
Median 43 49 
Lowest Quarter 37 and down 41 and down 
Lowest 10% 30 and down 37 and down 


Cover, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, shows that 40 per cent of 
the freshmen were graduated in the 
four years immediately prior to the 
establishment of the admissions 
program, while 55 per cent of the 
members of the four freshman 
classes entering in 1947 and after 
were graduated. This is consider- 
ably higher than the national aver- 
age. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has estimated that of women 
who entered college in the fall of 
1949, 48.2 per cent received degrees 
in 1952-53. 

There is no doubt that the proc- 
ess of screening applicants has pro- 
vided Longwood with a student 
body of higher calibre. Mrs. Cover 
found that of the entire student 
body in the 1953-1954 session, 
over half had made a scholastic 
average of 90 or higher in high 
school, half had made a score of 95 
or higher on the A.C.E. test, and 
about 62 per cent were graduated 


to retain its students until the date 
of graduation. In evaluating Long- 
wood College in 1953, the Visita- 
tion Committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education had this to say in its re- 
port: “The concept of ‘admissions’ 
as a part of a continuous program 
of selective retention is a positive 
strength.” 

Although the enrollment fell off 
when the college first started screen- 
ing applicants, Longwood dormi- 
tories are again full, and the college 
is Operating at capacity. 

In the long run, the selective ad- 
missions program will have a cu- 
mulative effect, for it has set off a 
chain reaction. A Longwood stu- 
dent body of higher calibre means 
better prepared teachers for the 
schools of Virginia, and_ these 
teachers, in turn, will be able to 
better prepare high school students 
for admission to Longwood and 
other colleges. 
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W. W. Gordon 


Dr. Thomas C. Little 





Millard P. Strickler 


Administrative Assistant 


Woodrow Wilson Gordon comes 
to Chesterfield County as Administra- 
tive Assistant. He was formerly prin- 
cipal of James Monroe High School in 
Fredericksburg, holding this post since 
1951. Before that he taught at Farm- 
ville High School. He has also served 
as dean of the former Blackstone Junior 
College. For seven years prior to World 
War II he taught at Hampden-Sydney 
College. Mr. Gordon has a BA degree 
from Randolph-Macon College, 1935, 
and a MA from George Washington 
University, 1949. 


Richmond’s newest assistant super- 
intendent is Dr. Thomas C. Little, 
named to the newly created post to be 
in charge of physical properties, fi- 
nance, and purchasing. 

Dr. Little becomes the third assist- 
ant superintendent in the Richmond 
schools, the other two being William 
H. Deierhoi and L. D. Adams. His 
previous position was chairman of the 
educational division of Georgia Teach- 
ers’ College. 

He is a native of Kentucky and 
has been teacher, principal, and a city 
superintendent in that state. 


He received his doctorate from 
Peabody College in Nashville, Tenn. 
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Millard P. Strickler assumed the 
duties of an administrative assistant to 
Frank W. Cox, Superintendent of 
schools in Princess Anne County and 
the city of Virginia Beach at the begin- 
ning of this school year. 

A native of Augusta County, Mr. 
Strickler received his AB degree from 
Hampden-Sydney College and his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the University 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Strickler began his school career 
as principal of Goshen School in Rock- 
bridge County. From there he moved 
to Effinger High School in the same 
In 1940 he was appointed 
principal of a new consolidated high 
school at Natural Bridge, holding this 
position until 1947 when he became 
principal of Narrows High School in 
Giles County. In 1950 he accepted the 
principalship at Oceana High School 
in Princess Anne County, which posi- 
tion he held until his present appoint- 
ment. 


county. 


Twice Mr. Strickler served as presi- 
dent of the Rockbridge Education As- 
sociation. He was first president of 
the Natural Bridge Ruritan Club and 
was a member of the Kiwanis Club for 
15 years. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, the Princess Anne Ruritan 





Club, Oceana Civic League, Executive 
Board of the Boy Scout Council, teach- 
er and elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Virginia Beach. 

On June 11, 1954, Mr. Strickler 
completed his twenty-fifth year of 
service in the Virginia Public Schools 
with a perfect attendance record. 


Research Post 

Charles J. Turner has assumed 
his duties as assistant director of the 
Department of Research for Richmond 
City Schools. Dr. Turner received hi 
doctor’s degree in education last 
month from Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. He received a master 
of education degree in 1952 from 
Harvard. Before coming to Virginia, 
he taught in West Hartford, Conn. 
and in Jacksonville, Fla., his native 
city. 


Comes to State Department 

Mrs. Joella Aiken Bradley has 
recently been appointed Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education in 
the State Department of Education. 
She assumed her duties in this capacity 
on July 15. 

Immediately prior to coming to the 
State Department, Mrs. Bradley served 
as Elementary Supervisor in Pulaski 
County, a position she had held since 
1952. In addition, she has been Ele- 
mentary Supervisor in Montgomery 
County, supervising teacher and prin- 
cipal of McGuffey Training School, 
Radford College, and elementary school 
principal in Radford. 

Mrs. Bradley was born in Franklin, 
Tennessee and received BS and MA de- 
grees from George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Before coming 
to Virginia she held positions as super- 
vising teacher in the demonstration 
schools at Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege at Murfreesboro, West Tennessee 
State College at Memphis, and George 
Peabody College at Nashville. 





Mrs. Joella Bradley 
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Alfred F, Fisher has been appoint- 
ed Director of Business Management 
and Finance Clerk of the Roanoke City 
School Board, where he has been deputy 
clerk since 1949. A native of Wythe- 
ville, he graduated from the Wythe- 
ville High School and received his 
Bachelor of Science degree in Business 
Administration from Roanoke College. 
He has a Master of Science degree in 
Biology from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Fisher began teaching at 
Saltville High School. He then went 
to Wilmington, North Carolina where 
he taught for two years in New Han- 
over High School. Returning to Vir- 
ginia, he taught at Jefferson High 
School in Roanoke from 1939 to 1944 
when he became assistant principal and 
activities director until 1949 when he 
joined the staff of the Roanoke City 
School Board. 


Bristow Hardin, Jr. becomes an 
assistant in Audio-Visual Education for 
Roanoke City Schools. He has an 
AB in English from the College of 
William and Mary, a MFA in Drama 
from the University of Texas, and has 
done additional graduate work in 
Drama, Speech, and Education at the 
University of Texas, William and 
Mary, and the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Hardin has also attended the 
\merican Theatre Wing School in New 
York City, studying theatre and tele- 
vision. He has worked with the Wil- 
liam and Mary Players, University of 
fexas Drama Department, University 
of Virginia Speech Department, Nor- 
folk Little Theatre, various off-Broad- 

ay dramatic groups, The Guy Pal- 
erton Players of Fitchburg, Mass. 

summer stock), and Paul Green’s T he 
Common Glory at Williamsburg. His 


dio and television experience includes 
ork in Virginia, Texas, and New 
ork. Mr. Hardin has had teaching 
‘perience at Hampton High School, 
hrist Church School for Boys and 
entral High School at Charlotte, 
orth Carolina. 
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Helen Einstein 


New Supervisors 


Helen Einstein has been appointed 
elementary supervisor for Roanoke 
City Schools, assuming her duties on 
August 1. 


She received her bachelor of science 
degree from Radford State Teachers 
College and earned a master of arts 
degree from Columbia University. 
Graduate study has been pursued at 
Ohio State University. 

Miss Einstein has served as director 
of instruction in Culpeper and Char- 
lotte and previously served as super- 
visor in Loudoun and Page. 

During 1952-53, she was employed 
by The Macmillan Book Company as 
reading consultant. Miss _ Einstein 
taught in Montgomery County 
Schools, Maryland, last year. 


Ida Warren Einstein, new Super- 
visor of Elementary Education in 
Chesterfield County, is a native of 
Radford, Virginia. 

Educated in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of Radford, she re- 
ceived her BS Degree from Radford 
College. She was later graduated from 
Columbia University with a MA De- 
gree. 

Miss Einstein has been supervisor of 
student teaching at Radford College; 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Radford City Schools and Wythe 
County Public Schools. 


She is a member of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the Virginia Education 
Association, the National Education 
Association, Sigma, Sigma, Sigma, Pi 
Gamma Mu, Kappa Delta Pi and the 
American. Association of University 
Women. 


Ida W. Einstein 





Ruby M. Plymale 


Ruby Mann Plymale has been 
elected to succeed Mrs. Catherine 
Howell Hook as elementary super- 
visor in Alleghany County and the 
city of Covington. 

Mrs. Plymale received her Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Radford Col- 
lege. She has done graduate work at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tenn., and at Radford 
College, Woman’s Division of VPI. 
She received her Master’s degree in 
Education from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

During her eighteen years in public 
education she has taught in all the ele- 
mentary grades, served seven years as 
principal of the Edgemont Elemen- 
tary School in Covington, and taught 
Mathematics, French, and United 
States History in Dunlap and Coving- 
ton Senior High Schools. For the past 
two years she also served as a guid- 
ance counselor in Covington High 
School. 

Mrs Plymale is a member of the 
Methodist Church where she has 
worked as teacher, youth counselor, 
and general superintendent. She is a 
member of the VEA, the NEA, and 
is the immediate past president of 
the Alleghany Education Association. 
She is also a member of Kappa Delta Pi 
national honorary society and of the 
American Council of Administrative 
Women. 





Coat Exchange 

A long blue lady’s coat, bearing 
the label—Ames and _ Brownley, 
Norfolk, was given to the wrong 
owner at the Miller & Rhoads Tea 
during the VEA Convention in 
Richmond. In the shuffle, a coat 
bearing the same label got to Miss 
Josephine Acton, 4807 Killiam Ave- 
nue, Norfolk, Va. She would like 


to make the exchange. 

















Lynn F. Moore 


Secondary Principals 


Lynn F. Moore is the new princi- 
pal at Saltville High School in Smyth 
County. He comes from the principal- 
ship of the Albemarle High School at 
Charlottesville. During his 24 years 
of experience, he has also been princi- 
pal of the Pocahontas High School, 
Lebanon High School, Honaker High 
School, and Dante Central High 
School, as well as a teacher and coach 
at Honaker. Mr. Moore has also been 
an elementary supervisor and director 
of instruction for Russell County. 

President of the Russell County Ed- 
ucation Association, he has also served 
as secretary and chairman of District 
VII, Virginia High School League. He 
holds membership in the Phi Delta 
Kappa, AF and AM, Mountain Plain 
Baptist Church, Ruritan and Lions 
Clubs. 


J. Fred McConnell has been 
named principal of Greendale High 
School in Washington County to suc- 
ceed Alonzo Monday, Jr., who re- 
signed to accept the superintendency 
of Grayson County Schools. 

Mr. McConnell served as assistant 
principal of Shoemaker High School, 
Gate City, Virginia, last year. He re- 
ceived his BS degree from Emory and 
Henry College in 1933 with majors 
in mathematics and chemistry, and his 
MA degree from East Tennessee State 
Teachers College, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee, in 1951 in education and chem- 
istry, with special emphasis on guid- 
ance. 

He served three years in the Armed 
Forces Service as medical technician, 
with one year overseas. After dis- 
charge in 1945, he was assigned to 
Shoemaker High School as math and 
science instructor and assistant prin- 
cipal, which position he held until his 
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J. Fred McConnell 


J. Graham Painter 


present assignment. His 23 years of 
school experience ranges from a one- 
room school through high school prin- 
cipalships. He has served as president 
of the Scott County Education As- 
sociation for the past two years. 

He is a member of the Methodist 
Church and has served as assistant 
superintendent of the Sunday School 
for several years. 


J. Graham Painter has been 
named principal of the Cleveland High 
School of Washington County. 

Mr. Painter is a native of Pulaski 
County, Virginia. He graduated from 
Draper High School and received his 
BS degree from King College, Bristol, 
Tennessee. He has done graduate work 
at William and Mary and VPI. 

He served 3% months in World 
War I and began teaching at Draper 
High School in January 1919. He 
taught in the public schools of Pulaski 
and Grayson Counties for several 
years and served with the Home 
Mission Board of Abingdon Presbytery 
for three years. Mr. Painter came to 
Washington County in 1929 where he 
has served as classroom teacher, prin- 
cipal of high schools, and agriculture 
teacher. For eight years he was man- 
ager of a dairy farm. He has served 
the Washington County Education 
Association as president. 

Mr. Painter is married and has two 
sons. He is a member of the Board 
of Stewards of the Methodist Church 
and teacher of the Young Adult Class. 

He organized the Civic Club of 
Meadowview, in which he still has 
membership, and also organized a Boy 
Scout Troop in Meadowview. 


William R. Murphy comes to the 
principalship of the Osbourn High 
School in Prince William County this 
year from Fairfax County where he 
has been a teacher, counselor, and as- 


William R. Murphy 





Howard O. Sullins 


sistant administrator in the Mount 
Vernon High School near Alexandria, 
Mr. Murphy started his teaching ca- 
reer in Prince William County in 
1948, serving as a teacher in the Occo- 
quan High School for five months. 
He then went to Kenbridge High 
School where he served as assistant 
principal and director of athletics for 
two years. In 1950, he went to Mount 
Vernon School in Fairfax County 
where he was teacher, coach, counselor, 
and during the past year he served as 
administrative assistant to the princi- 
pal. A graduate of Mount Vernon 
High School, he received his AB de- 
gree from the College of William and 
Mary in 1948 and his MA at George 
Washington University in 1954. 


Howard O. Sullins of Washing- 
ton County Virginia was elected prin- 
cipal of James Monroe High School in 
Fredericksburg. He replaced W. W. 
Gordon, who resigned to become Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of Chesterfield County. 

Mr. Sullins was born in Hemphill, 
West Virginia, and received his early 
education in the public schools of 
Washington County. He graduated 
from Emory and Henry College with 
a BA Degree in 1948 and received the 
MA from Columbia University in 
1951. Mr. Sullins has done additional 
work at the University of Virginia 
toward the Degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation. He taught at Bethel High 
School and for the past two years has 
been principal of Eagle Rock High 
School in Eagle Rock, Virginia. 


George D. Grove, formerly 
principal of the Strasburg High School, 
assumed his duties as principal of the 
new Loudoun County High School on 
July 1. Mr. Grove holds the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from the College 
of William and Mary. 
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Elementary Principals 


T. Battaile Sale, Jr. was promoted 
from Principal of the Marye Elemen- 
tary School to Chancellor Elementary 
School in Spotsylvania County, effec- 
tive September 1, 1954. 

Mr. Sale, a native of the county, 
graduated from the local schools. He 
attended the College of William and 
Mary, and received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg. 

He will earn the Master of Educa- 
tion diploma from the University of 
Virginia in January, 1955, with em- 
phasis on Elementary Administration. 

Prior to his principalship in Spotsyl- 
vania, Mr. Sale was principal of the 
New Hope School in Stafford County 
and taught at James Monroe High 
School in Fredericksburg. 

Mr. Sale is the immediate Past Com- 
mander of the Fredericksburg Legion 
Post No. 55, is active in the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and is secre- 
tary of the War Memorial Recreation 
Association, all of Fredericksburg. He 
was attached to the Medical Corps of 
the U. S. Army and received the 
Bronze Star while in the European 
theater during World War II. 

Mr. Sale is a member of Fredericks- 
burg Methodist Church where he is 
active as a Sunday School teacher. 


William W. Reade, formerly 
principal of Central High School, Low 
Moor, has accepted the principalship 
at Colonial Heights Elementary School 
No. 2. From 1947-1953 he was prin- 
cipal at Volens High School, Nathalie, 
Prior to that he was an in- 
mathematics for twelve 


Virginia. 
structor of 


years at Petersburg High School. Mr. 
Reade received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Randolph-Macon College in 1928 


T. B. Sale, Jr. W. M. Reade 
for NOVEMBER, 1954 
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and his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond in 1944. 

D. Mott Robertson, principal of 
the George Wythe High School in 
Wytheville for the past three years, 
became principal of the Venable Ele- 
mentary School in, Charlottesville on 
July 1. 

Mr. Robertson holds a BA degree 
from Hampden-Sydney College. He 
has taught at Standardsville and 
Weyer’s Cave and held principalships 
at Dublin, Sugar Grove, and Rural 
Retreat prior to going to Wytheville. 

Ben Saunders becomes acting 








Ben Saunders 


D. M. Robertson 


principal of Nathaniel Bacon Elemen- 
tary School, Richmond, replacing Ann 
Z. Robertson, who retired in June. 

Mr. Saunders was acting assistant 
principal of Albert Hill Junior High 
School last year in the absence of 
Malcolm Pitt, Jr., who was on a study 
furlough. Mr. Pitt returns to his po- 
sition this year. 

Mr. Saunders joined the system in 
1947 as an industrial arts teacher at 
Westhampton Junior High School. 
Since World War II, he has served as 
Supervisor of Sight Saving Classes for 
the Virginia Commission for the Blind 
and as an elementary teacher at Frank- 
lin School before last year’s position 
at Hill School. 

He taught before World War II in 
Appomattox, Va., and in Henrico 
County’s Westhampton High School 
before its annexation by Richmond. 

He has a BS degree from VPI and a 
M.Ed. degree from William and Mary. 


Robert A. Myers formerly princi- 
pal of the Aldie High and Elemen- 
tary School became principal of the 
Lovettsville Elementary School in 
Loudoun County on September 1, 
1954. 
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Bernard Taylor, formerly an 
elementary grade teacher at Fulton 
School in Richmond, is the new assist- 
ant principal (acting) at Ginter Park 
Elementary School. He replaces John 
Clarke, who is taking a study furlough 
this year. 

Mr. Taylor came to Fulton School 
in January, 1951. A native of Hock- 
ley, Virginia, he holds a B.S. degree 
from Richmond Professional Institute. 


American Education Week 
November 7-13, 1954 








A Nature-Study Game can be 
made in class by putting different 
kinds of leaves under thin paper. 
Rub over the surface with the 
side of an unwrapped stick of 
CRAYOLA. The game is to guess 
the name of the plant or tree. 
Regular size CRAYOLA comes in 
boxes of 8 to 48 different colors, 
extra large size in 8 to 24 colors. 
For FREE Crayola-Craft book- 
let, write Dept. ST11. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith, Inc. Rep in Virginia is 


< Wayne G. King 
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W. Howard Mears 


I. Herbert Levenson 


Leaders at New Freeman High School 


W. Howard Mears has been named 
principal of the new Douglas Southall 
High School in Henrico 
County near western Richmond. 


Freeman 


Mr. Mears has been principal at 
Varina High School since 1940. He 
continued at this position until last 
June and at the same time he was 
readying the new Freeman school for 
its September opening. 

The 49 year old educator has been 
with the Henrico County School Sys- 
tem for twenty years In 1934, he 
became a teacher at Varina High 
School, and in 1935 was appointed as- 
sistant principal. In 1936, he as- 
sumed the duties of assistant principal 
at Westhampton High School. His 
next appointment was the principal- 
ship at the Sandston School in 1939. 

Mr. Mears began his teaching ca- 
reer at Belle Haven, Accomack 
County, in 1924. This was followed 
by positions at Chincoteague Island 
and St. Christophers School. 

He studied civil engineering at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, transfer- 
ring to William and Mary College 
where he received a BS degree in 1929. 
He was awarded the Master of Arts 
degree at Columbia University in 
1937. 

Mr. Mears has been active in educa- 
tion, civic and community affairs. 
Serving as president of the Varina 
Ruritan Club, he is also past president 
of both the Henrico Education Asso- 
ciation and the Henrico Principals As- 
sociation. 


I. Herbert Levenson will fill the 
post of Assistant Principal at the new 
Douglas Southall Freeman High 
School in Henrico County. In Oc- 
tober, 1953, he came to Varina School 


as seventh grade teacher and was se- 
lected to assist W. Howard Mears 
when he assumed the principalship of 
the New Freeman School. 

Before coming to Varina School last 
Fall, Mr. Levenson had been a civilian 
instructor at Fort Lee during 1951- 
§3. The year prior to this, 1950-51, 
he taught at Dupont Elementary 
School in Hopewell. 

Mr. Levenson was also recently 
elected president of the Henrico 
County Education Association for a 
two-year term, beginning July 1. He 
was an official delegate to the NEA 
Convention in New York City this 
past summer. 

A native of Richmond where he 
graduated from John Marshall High 
School, Mr. Levenson has a BS degree 
from Richmond Professional Institute 
and a MA from New York University. 
While studying in New York City, 
he taught for one year at Central 
High School, 1949-50. During World 
War II he was with the Navy V-12 
unit at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


Imogen B. Wright, former 
counselor at Westhampton Junior 
High School in Richmond, has been 
named acting assistant principal of 
that school. 

There has been no assistant princi- 
pal under Roland Galvin, principal, 
since 1951 when Dr. C. P. Ely left to 
become principal of Mary Munford 
Elementary School. 

Miss Wright first taught in Rich- 
mond at Binford Junior High School 
in 1919. She transferred to West- 
hampton in 1942. A native of Tappa- 
hannock, Virginia, she holds a B.S. de- 
gree from Columbia University. 
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New Coordinator 


Dorothy L. Gibboney has the new 
post of Coordinator of Research for 
the Roanoke City Schools. For the | 
past nine years she has been principal i. 
of Highland Park School in that city. 
She was also principal of Melrose School 
for four years and taught at Monroe 
Junior High School in Roanoke. Miss 
Gibboney attended elementary, junior 
high, and high school in Roanoke, 
graduating from Randolph-Macon 








Greyson Daughtrey Woman’s College in Lynchburg. She 
masetiy Guiteney received her Master’s degree in admin- 
New Health Director Takes new administrative post istration from Teachers College, Co- 


= Resneke City lumbia University. 


Greyson Daughtrey was recently 
appointed to the position of Director 
of Health, Physical Education and 
Safety for the Norfolk City Public 
Schools, having served as Assistant Di- 
rector for the past five years. He as- 
sumed his new duties on July 1 of this 





Mines 


— 


year. 
Mr. Daughtrey received his BS degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
} in 1929 and his MA degree from the 
| University of Michigan. He began his 
= career teaching and coaching in the 
. B Richmond Public Schools. After two 
| [years in Richmond, he came to Norfolk 
his native city, where he taught Phys- 
ical Education for eighteen years at 
| —) Blair Junior High School. He organ- 
ized the first track team at the Norfolk 
Division of the College of William and 
1 fi Mary and coached track there for six 
years. 
In 1938, Mr. Daughtrey outlined a 
program in Physical Education for the 
Republic of Panama, which was pub- 


| 


lished in the Panama newspaper, La 


shai ce DP 


Long Distance 
keeps your family 
close at hand 






I trella. 


Mr. Daughtrey is a member of the 
ns Club, Torch Club, Sports Club, 
Vice-President of the Board of Di- 
ctors for Goodwill Industries, Inc., When you’re away, Long Distance is the fast, con- 
the Board of Stewards at Park Place venient way to keep in touch with things at home. 
thodist Church, on the Board of For your family, a call from you is the next best thing 


rectors for the Norfolk Polio Chap- to having you there in person! 


Vice-President for the Norfolk Long Distance service is courteous, dependable, low in 
tizens Committee for Traffic Safety, cost. Use it often; talk as long as you like. Rates are 
‘ sident of the State Supervisors As- even lower after 6 P.M. and all day Sundays. Calls gc 
_— iation for Health and Physical Edu- through faster if you call by number. The folks at 

home would be happy to hear your voice right now! 





vo —_— ~~ 


EGS. PME SS Was wean sa 





on, and Past Chairman for Home 
ety for the Virginia State Safety 
; nference. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 








: EA Convention reports and 
ighlights will be published in 
he December issue of the | 
irginia Journal of Education. 
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Make History Understandable and Fun! 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY rave s 


Interprets our nation’s growth beginning with our Old World background and 
carrying forward through the close of the Korean War. Up-to-date information 
on relations between the United States and Russia, the atomic bomb, the United 
Nations, conservation, public welfare, and education. Emphasis is on the in- 
fluence of geography upon history and the economic and social life of the people. 
Newly revised in 1954. 


THE OLD WORLD 


Contains a truly world view of the advance of civilization. Besides the usual 
European background, there are units on the Orient and on the Americas before 
their discovery by Columbus. Concludes by describing how the governments of 
the New World, built on the ideals of freedom fostered in the Old World, are 
advancing those ideals among all the nations of the earth. 


STANDARD BUILDING OF OUR NATION 


GRADE 7 or 8 


—A complete U. S. History! Dramatizes cause and effect relationships so that 
students can get a better grasp of events and trends. Lays the foundation for a 
better understanding of the concepts of change and continuity in American life. 
Imprints on the student his heritage from the past and broadens realization of 


GRADE 6 





his responsibilities as a citizen. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Write for full details. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

















In Memoriam 


Mrs. Mamie Patterson Arring- 
ton, a former Wythe County teacher, 
died at her home, Greystone, Wythe- 
ville, March 12, 1954. 

A native of Wythe County, Mrs. 
Arrington was educated in the schools 
of Wythe County, and at the age of 
sixteen she was graduated from Marion 
College where she was the valedictorian 
of her class. In summers she attended 
Emory and Henry College, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the University 
of West Virginia. 

She began her career of teaching as 
a governess in Burke’s Garden, Taze- 
well County. 

For three years she taught at Mont- 
vale, Bedford County; it was during 
this period that the first high school 
was built in Montvale. She served as 
principal of the junior high school, 
Helen, West Virginia, and she taught 
in other mining towns of that state. 
She taught in Lee County, Virginia 
and at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Returning to her native Wythe, she 
taught in the Ivanhoe High School 
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where she was senior class sponsor. 
Her last year of teaching, 1951-1952, 
was in the George Wythe High School, 
Wytheville. 

Her friendliness, her personal charm, 
her understanding of the problems of 
youth, and her untiring enthusiasm 
contributed to the service she rendered 
the young people of the school and the 
community in which she served. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation therefore, 

Be IT RESOLVED: that the Wythe 
County Education Association ex- 
presses its deepest feeling of the loss of 
one of its former members and extends 
its sympathy to her relatives. 

Resolutions Committee, 
Mamie Roberts 
Arraga M. Young 
Ralph Whitt 





Mrs. Susie Blankenship Walker 


When the Charles City-New Kent 
Education Association met in the fall 
of 1953, our great loss in the passing 
of Mrs. Susie Blankenship 
Walker was felt by all. For over 30 





years she had been faithful in attend- 
ance at all teachers meetings and she 
had been devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

She possessed love for all human be- 
ings which was especially great for 
school children and teachers. Her 
charming personality and delightful 
humor endeared her to every one. 

The school in which she taught, the 
teachers with whom she worked, and 
the community in which she lived 
have been made vastly richer by her 
life. 

Charles City-New Kent Education 

Association 

Jeanette Beazley Yates, Chairman 

Cecil C. Orange 

Alice V. Fisher 


Ruby A. Worley 


With the death of Ruby Alma 
Worley on Sunday, February 21 at 
the University of Virginia Hospital in 
Charlottesville, Princess Anne County 
and the State of Virginia lost a fine 
person and a true educator. 

Her quiet unassuming manner and 
fine sense of humor endeared her to 
the hearts of all who came to know 
her. 

She was a tireless worker who did 
far more than was required to perfect 
her work as a librarian and to make 
her life a fine example of unselfish de- 
votion to her school, her profession, 
and her loved ones. 

Although we feel that her time 
spent was us was far too short, we re- 
ceive consolation with the thought 
that now she writes with a golden 
pen in the great Good Book of God. 

Committees 

Nancy Strickler 
Orlan Mull Avett 
]. Warren Littleton 





I teach because I like to work with 
young people and because I like to be 
associated with congenial, educated 
co-workers. I am glad to have a 
chance to assist children in develop- 
ing their talents and hobbies. I like 
to teach pupils the importance of 
effort, self control, self reliance, and 
independence. I am happy to lead 
pupils into experiences that develop 
high moral standards and noble pur- 
poses. 

Flora M. Hill, Colonial Heights School, 
Colonial Heights, Virginia. 
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Lynette M. Brock 


Lynette M. Brock 


WHEREAS, it has pleased the Al- 
mighty, in His infinite wisdom, to call 
from His earthly shade our esteemed 
friend, teacher, and member, Lynette 
M. Brock, while we, in His boundless 
grace and mercy, have been spared for 
His further use, it is well that we pay 
proper respect and tribute to her 


memory, and; 


WHEREAS, we the members of the 
Nansemond County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will keenly feel the loss of her 
warm friendship and of her presence 
in our midst, and; 


WHEREAS, we shall always be grate- 
ful to her for the contributions which 
she, through her boundless energy, un- 
remitting efforts and outstanding per- 
sonality, has made towards a better 
life in this county. 


[HEREFORE, Be Ir ResoLvep: That 
we, the members of the Nansemond 
County Teachers’ Association, in 
humble submission, to the will of the 
Almighty God, in whom we trust 
mplicitly, do offer to her bereaved 

mily our heartfelt condolences and 

r deepest sympathy; that the ab- 

ce of our friend and member 
ikes us acutely aware that we 
e sustained the loss of a fellow 

rker, teacher, member and friend, 
se fellowship it was an honor and 
leasure to enjoy; and that we com- 
nd to the infinite mercy of the 
Lord the bereaved hearts of her family 
| her many friends, in the certain 
wledge that His compassion will 
bring speedy relief in their time of 

Ow. 

Lewis F. Morris 
Lois Blanchard 
Doris H. Williams 
G. C. Mann 
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Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance’ is an important part of your security; 
it consists of: 


e Prompt, fair claim settlement. 

e Service of trained insurance specialists. 

e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 

e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
‘Good Insurance’’ by Educators from Coast to Coast. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


(Home Office—Evanston, Illinois) 




















T. Stanley Jeffrey 


SOMETHING . 
T. Stanley Jeffrey, Chairman of 
the Buckingham County School 


Board, after an illness of some months, ] ROJECTION SCREENS 


died in a Richmond hospital on March 
28, 19.4. 

Mr. Jeffrey, who had served faith- 
fully as a member of the school board 
since April 1, 1940, became chairman 
in 1945, and proved himself an able 
and efficient leader. Buckingham 











County has lost a stunch supporter of aoe ~ 

the cause of public education. Two Prriecton ities ~ 

fine new buildings now under con- eco: | \ 
WMS tir. __— 






struction in the county will stand as 


partial evidence of his !eadership and Find out TODAY 
é 4 ° e ° 
of his strong desire to ere the about remarkable new developments in 
educational facilities for Buckingham | tenes < ag new reflection surfaces 
‘ that noticeably improve clarity, brilliance 
boys and girls. and color reproduction; new screens for 
Those of the Buckingham County lighted room projection where room dark- 
Educitien Atunttetion whe heew end ening is impractical; new mechanical fea- 
3 : : tures for greater ease of setting up. 
worked with Mr. Jeffrey during his i 
: ; Write today for FREE brochure 
years of service will not soon forget tee 
. : ee : } ? giving full details on complete line of 
his quiet dignity, his unwavering fair- | modern Radiant Screens for school—also 
ness, and his untiring effort. He was for free sample of amazing new “Vyna- 


Flect” Sc f i rork y 2 
a man who felt that his task was an oh a dae wonders 





important one and he spared not him- Wein g 
self in fulfilling the responsibilities RADIANT Mfg. Corporation 
and obligations of his office. “World’s Largest Manufacturers of Projection Screens” 





1238 S. TALMAN AVE. @ CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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advice, work or love that they needed. 

Her work as a teacher was charac- 
terized by sincere devotion to duty 
and a sympathetic and helpful inter- 
est in the needs of each pupil. She had 
an appeal that grew out of her infinite 
patience, love, and understanding. 

Mrs. Moore’s loyalty and devotion 
to her church and her profession stand 
as her memorial. 


Mrs. Hope Moore 









In the passing of Mrs. Hope 
Moore on December 31, 1953, we, 
the members of the Orange County 
Education Association, sustained the 
loss of one who served efficiently and 
faithfully in our schools for 40 years, 
the last 15 years being in the Orange 
Elementary School. 

Mrs. Moore was highly respected 
by the citizens of Orange County and 
loved by the teachers and pupils with 
whom she worked. She was never too 
busy to help anyone—whether it be 









The Educational Policies Commission 
believes that public schools should be- 
come vital forces in helping to build 






































' superior 


Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company.. .the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southea’t. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . . . all 


made under the same exacting standards: 









FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 





AUDITORIUM SEATING 










For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 | 




















better local communities in the United 
States. It believes that schools have 
unique contributions to make to com- 
munity building. It believes that |ay- 
men and professional educators alike 
should use the resources of the school 
to bring about stronger community 
life. It believes that this community- 
building role of the school is a tre- 
mendously important one in the |ast 
half of the twentieth century. (pazes 
14-15) Strengthening Community 
Life: Schools Can Help. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.—35¢. 








Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 





Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Service Record 





Mrs. R. H. Reames, of Hebron, 
Virginia, retired from teaching at the 
end of the past session after forty- 
six years service as a regular teacher 
and one as a substitute. 

Mrs. Reames has done all her teach- 
ing in Dinwiddie County. 

She began teaching at Era in a one- 
room school. While there she walked 
five miles a day to school and taught 
all subjects from the primer through 
high school. 

Her other teaching experience in- 
cludes: three years at Oak Grove, two 
at Pine View, nine at Darvills, eighteen 
at Wilson, and twelve at Midway. 
She was principal at Wilson and also 
at Darvills, which became an accred- 
ited high school under her leadership. 

At Midway School since 1942, she 
taught mathematics and social studies, 
her favorite subjects. She sponsored 
the senior class, the school annual, the 
Recreation Club and was chairman of 
the Grounds Committee. She did much 
to beautify the grounds and often 
decorated the school with flowers 
which she had grown and arranged. 
Each year she sponsored a senior trip 
to some place of historic interest. 

Mrs. Reames thinks teaching fasci- 
nating and rewarding work. She says 
that if she had an opportunity to re- 
live the past, she would still choose 
teaching as her career. She has taught 
more than fifteen hundred boys and 

s. Today her former students have 
doctors, nurses, 
farmers, house- 


become successful 


yers, ministers, 
es, and businessmen. 
he Midway faculty honored Mrs. 
Reames with a tea and a gift when she 
yvunced her retirement. 
etirement will enable Mrs. Reames 
njoy her spacious colonial home, 
flowers, read, visit, collect an- 
es, and work on church and com- 
ity projects. 
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teacher at Thomas Jefferson High 
School in Richmond is exchanging 
teaching positions this year with Eileen 
Edmondson, 
School for Girls, Sale (near Manches- 
ter), Lancashire, England. She is one of 


a 


Britain for the 1954-55 school year, 
which brings the total number of inter- 
changes between United States and 


British teachers to 913, according to 
S. M. Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. They are part of the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State, 
which President Eisenhower declares 
is “an important step toward world 


peace.” 


Last year Virginia C. Starkey of 
Jefferson School, Alexandria, was Vir- 


ginia’s exchange teacher, having taught 
in Shefheld, England. 


Exchange Teaching 
Mary P. Maddox, social studies 


County Grammar 


hundred American teachers in Great 
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SCENICRUISER—A sensational 
new luxury bus, with raised 
observation deck, washroom, 
Air Suspension Ride. 








HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A mod- 
ern Air Suspension coach 
with panoramic picture win- 
dows and air conditioning. 


when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler ! 






- Air Suspension Ride~—is the secret 
7 shared by both these newest, smartest 
Greyhound coaches. Rubber-nylon air 
bellows replace conventional metal 
springs...the bus actually “floats” on 
columns of compressed air! 

By Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler, 
you also enjoy dramatic sightseeing 
through panoramic picture windows. 


FREE! ILLUSTRATED MAP— WITH TOUR FACTS 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake, Chicago 1, III. 
for full-color Greyhound Tour map of America. 


Name x 
Address 
City & State 


Send me special information on a tour to: Ai ST-11-54 


GREYHOUN D. 


a | 

















Community Schools 
(Continued from page 15) 


priate agency or person can take it 
over. A shop for repair of farm 
machinery, a cannery, a food ex- 
change, a hatchery, a health clinic, 
a livestock improvement project, a 
scout Organization, a moving pic- 
ture theatre, a community club 
house, are examples of services the 
school could bring to the communi- 
ty. But while filling the immediate 
need, the school should be looking 
for and developing leadership which 
might carry on such services. It 
must always guard against assum- 
ing the proper functions of other 
agencies or going into business with 
students as unpaid labor. 

The teacher, with his accepted 
position of leadership in the com- 
munity, helps other agencies by 
participating in their programs. He 
should decide which agencies he 
can help most and should be sure 
that he is making a real contribu- 
tion. He can easily spread himself 
too thin. 

The teacher should find ways in 
which his students, too, can take 





part in working with community 
agencies. This is how leadership 
develops — the widespread leader- 
ship that is essential to community 
growth. Working with agencies 
to improve their community gives 
students a sense of responsibility for 
their community, a real motive for 
becoming educated people. 

Good schools become better 
when they help and work with 
other agencies in their communi- 
ties. 


Why Not 
1. Find out what other agencies 
are doing in your community? 

2. Keep your community in- 
formed about its agencies? 

3. Prepare instructional mate- 
rials that describe the pro- 
grams of community agen- 
cies? 

4. Secure help from specific agen- 
cies in your teaching? 

5. Help to coordinate educational 
activities of all agencies? 

6. Help avoid unwise duplica- 

tion of services of agencies? 

Respond to the requests of 

agencies? 


N 


8. Discover the need for new 
agencies? 

9. Bring in new agencies that are 
needed? 

10. Start some service which your 
community needs? 

11. Develop leadership to carry on 
new services? 

12. Make the school building a 
center for activities of agen- 
cies? 

13. Participate in the programs of 
other agencies? 

14. Find ways for your students 
to participate in the programs 
of other agencies? 

15. Help other agencies make their 
possible contribution to the 
community? 








This article is the last in this series, 
Earlier articles told how ‘Community 
Schools Study Their Communities,’’ and 
how “Community Schools Choose Teach- 
ing Materials."’ You will find them in the 
September and October issues of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















103 N. 14TH ST., 












































CONFIDENCE 


practices. 





20th Century Typewriting 


6th Edition—By Lessenberry-Crawford 


The reliability of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING has led to its use in more schools 
than all competing books combined and its 
popularity is still growing. The new sixth 
edition is adopted in all states that have made 
recent adoptions and in most cities that have 


made recent adoptions. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


@ Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 @ New Rochelle, N.Y. 


That Has Built National Popularity 


Many thousands of teachers have learned that 
they can select and use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING in its latest edition with 
the greatest of confidence and satisfaction. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is many 
things to many people at the same time. It 
recognizes the many conditions under which 
typewriting is taught and the various levels 
of ability of students. It combines the best 
of the new practices with the best of the old 


Dutch-Iris Lilies PLANT 
| Tulips Hyacinths NOW 
| Narcissus Muscari Wood's giant flow- 
J ‘1 Scill ering sweet peas 
— oe and hardy annual 
Amaryllis flower seed, 











BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
perienced bulb growers, who have spent years 
in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 


| Bulb Catalogue Free on Request 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


FIFTH AND MARSHALL STREETS. .DIAL 3-3479 
11 SOUTH 14th STREET........... DIAL 3-2715 
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“It’s News to Us” 








(hese are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply store. 
If unable to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 


Safety Battery Candle for candle 
light service in glee clubs, choirs, 
pageants, churches. Pipe lighted prism 
cut plastic flame, including two stand- 
8 inch Safety Candle 
$2.00. (Louis J. Lindner, 153 West 
33rd Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Duplex Straw Dispenser cut 
straw costs in half, by dispensing un- 
wrapped milk; standard or jumbo 
straws, one at a time from both sides 
straw 


ird batteries. 


of the dispenser. Eliminates 
wrapper annoyances. One Duplex does 
the work of two straw dispensers. En- 
tire unit, including ends, made of stain- 
less steel. Made in two models. One 
for 64%” milk and 8'4” standard 
straws. The other for 8%” jumbo 
straws. Cost $15.95 fob Los Angeles. 
Duplex Straw Dispenser Company, 
511 N. LaCienaga Blvd., Los Angeles 
48, Calif.) 

New Stainless Steel Combina- 
tion Padlock which even a stetho- 


The padlock 


yntains a built in “sound effect” that 


scope can’t help pick. 


- 


ssues false clicks frustrating would be 
ckpickers who try to open padlocks 
listening for tumbler clicks. Effec- 
ve for school lockers. (Master Lock 
mpany, 2600 N. 32nd Street, Mil- 
ukee 45, Wisconsin.) 


No. 1000 Folding Table provides 
turdy, lightweight but strong table 
converting gymnasium, hall or 


her vacant into classroom, 
idy or lunchroom use. Strong tuba- 
steel legs are locked firmly into 
ce when erect and can be instantly 
ased and locked into a folded posi- 


space 


n. Two top sizes, 30x96 and 
x72 inches choice of plywood, 
stic or masonite tops. (Griggs 


ulipment Company, Box 630, Belton 

Xas). 

Checkaway is a new weekly guid- 

e magazine for elementary teach- 
Utilizes Munroe Leaf’s behavior 

ching posters with a special Teach- 
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ers Guide Section for using Check- 
away, written by Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Published weekly during the 
school year. 12 issues a term, 25¢. 
(Checkaway, 37 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio) 





Why I Teach... 


I teach because teaching is one pro- 
fession that carries its own reward. 
What is more satisfying than watching 
the faces of boys and girls light up as 
they grasp the ideas and thoughts vou 


are trying to teach, or seeing faces 
beam over some task they have done 
well. It is a reward to feel that I am 
doing something to help the youth of 
my community to develop strength of 
character; to prepare for future use- 
fulness; to become finer boys and girls 
with a feeling of security as individ- 
uals which in turn will make our na- 
tion secure; and to help encourage 
them to enter the teaching profession, 
the ministry, farming, or other worth- 
while vocations. 

Miss Gwendolyn Page, 
Big Island 











Will YOU 








Prepare today so that your income will pass the *‘ Living 
Requirements” test the day you retire. Standard’s new 


> 


**Golden Years’ 


policy makes it possible for you to 


supplement your retirement income at a guaranteed 
cost unbeatable by any life insurance company. 


| ee E, die, or quit, you and your family 
will benefit most from Standard 
Life’s great new “Golden Years” Policy 
—the lowest premium retirement policy 
of its kind offered by any life insurance 
company in the world. It’s also unique 
in that the same premium and benefits 
are given to both male and female 
policyholders. 

If you live to age 65, you receive a 
handsome retirement income for life . . . 
or a sum of cash that shows an excel- 
lent return on your total premiums 
deposited. 

If death occurs prior to age 65 your 


beneficiary will receive the face amount. 
If circumstances force you to discon- 
tinue making premium deposits you 
have your choice of several attractive 
provisions that produce benefits for you. 

Issued in a minimum face amount of 
$10,000, which provides $100 a month 
lifetime income at age 65, this policy 
issued at age 35, for example, is avail- 
able at the unbelievably low rate of 
$32.40 a month. Other age levels are 
equally attractive. 

Get all the facts at once from your 
Standard Life agent ... or fill in the con- 
venient coupon below—and mail today. 


Slandard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 


Washington Bivd. at Fall Creek 


STANDARD Lire INSURANCE Co., oF IND. 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


ee ae Fee mS Pe * 


Address 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Without obligation on my part, I desire more facts about your “Golden Years” policy 
and what it will do for me and my family. 


{ge a 


State 

















A BANNER YEAR FOR 
EB FILMSTRIPS! 


* Along with the unparalleled pro- 
duction of over 50 significant new Sil- 
ver Jubilee EBF sound films, the pro- 
duction staff of the world’s pioneer 
producer of audio-visual materials con- 
tinues leadership in Filmstrips with 
the completion or imminent release of 
11 new EB Filmstrip series —a total 
of 65 separate filmstrips — nearly all 
in glowing color! Designed to vitalize 
and enrich the learning experience of 
pupils in such curriculum areas as So- 
cial Studies, Language Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science and Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing EB Filmstrips are now ready 
or about to be released: 

SOCIAL STUDIES — Transporta- 
tion and Shelter: each a series of 6 in 
color, for primary grades. Man and 
His Fight for Freedom: the story of 
man’s untiring struggle for freedom 
told in a discussion-provoking colorful 
series of 8 filmstrips: with SS = 
accompanying essays writ-_=egFe— 
ten by the collaborator, = 
Ralph E. Turner, Ph.D., SS = 
Yale University. For adult groups, col- 
lege world history and high school use. 
LANGUAGE ARTS & LITERA- 
TURE — Stories From Shakespeare 
and American Poets (high school), 
Constructing Reports (middle 
grades), and Pet Stories (primary): 
each a series of 6 in color. Christmas 
Through the Ages: a single filmstrip 
in beautiful color telling the story of 
the origins of our Christmas tradition. 
SCIENCE — Science at Work: dy- 
namically covers 6 basic science areas 
for middle grades — in color. 

FINE ARTS — Art in Our Class- 
room (primary grades) and Great 
_ Composers (junior and high school), 
each a series of 6 in color, each unique 
and stimulating in their respective 
fields of art and music appreciation. | 


+. * * 

A new 1954-55 EBF 16 page FILM- 
STRIP CATALOG describing all EB 
Filmstrips is now available. For your 
copy and to preview or purchase these 
important new Filmstrips — contact 
your EBF Representative: 

F. W. Spindler 





P. O. Box 26 
Hampden Sydney, Virginia 


7, £58 





ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette. Ili. 





“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


A new just-right film for Christmas, 
an exciting new technique for primary 
films, a special high school rental rate 
for a most remarkable documentary 
film, release of a popular 35mm title in 
16mm, and new films for social studies 
are the “news” this month. 

If you expect to rent Christmas 
films, reserve them now with your local 
film library. Add to this year’s list the 
attractive Christmas Thru the Ages 
(10 min. color, EBF) released in Sep- 
tember. Or use it mow to introduce 
study of our heritage from the Old 
World. Origins of today’s customs, 
legends and songs are shown in ancient 
Rome, Europe, and England, and modi- 
fied and continued in the New World. 
Costumes and properties appear authen- 
tic and convincing; music and narra- 
tion add atmosphere and understand- 
ing. Silent Night: The Story of 
the Christmas Carol (10 min. color, 
CF), new last year, also excellent so- 
cial studies material, charmingly shows 
the song’s true beginning in Austria 
to become a gift to the whole world. 
On my preview list are six new color 
motion pictures, released by Rampart, 
of John Jacob Niles introducing and 
singing 18 different Christmas folk- 
songs. These and other titles in the 
series, extend to our classroom the 
Niles personality of radio, recording, 
and television fame, and add a new 
dimension to folksong enjoyment. 

High school and adult groups for- 
tunate to see The Titan (67 min. 
b/w Cont.) since its release four years 
ago heartily praise its distinguished mas- 
terful drama showing the sculpture and 
painting of Michelangelo and through 
them the spirit of the Renaissance and 
beginning Reformation. Natural em- 
phasis on Christian religious art sug- 
gests special appropriateness for Christ- 
mas or Easter. What’s new about The 
Titan is that your high school may 
now rent it for a special reduced rate! 
If you wish, a self-addressed stamped 
envelope will bring you names of other 
favorite Christmas films and their pro- 
ducer’s address, but I cannot reserve 
films for your use. 

Caught by their ears, literally, were 
primary children (their teachers, too) 
by Your Friend, the Forest (5 min. 
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color, EBF) truly an adventure in 
listening. With suspense and imagina- 
tion -you hear before you see what 
makes the sounds, as a tree tells the 
need to conserve its products. Most 
attractive pictures of tree, boy, deer, 
bear, birds, look to be paper cut-ours, 
Two more “limited dialog” films in 
this series on conservation for tiny tots 
will be done in the same delightful 
manner about soil and water. 

Also for younger children—but 
teen-aged and adult viewers stayed for 
more—are Coco’s Desert Ride, 
Coco on the Desert, Coco’s Desert 
Hunt (12 min. each, color RP). With 
Coco and Cowboy Monte horseback, 
the films explore a California desert. 
In a mood so quiet that your viewers’ 
interest becomes eagerness Monte ex- 
plains things they would like to know. 
He and Coco look more than they 
talk, find unique plants and animals 
fitted to their desert home, leave them 
undisturbed just as they did in Coco’s 
explorations in the films In the Garden 
and At the Seashore. Respect for others 
and their ways in an intangible but 
real contribution built into the Ram- 
part films. 

Life in the Desert (10 min. color, 
EBF) explains for older students the 
cause of deserts through expert use of 
time lapse pictures, points out ex- 
amples of adaptation for survival and 
defense in both plants and animals as 
they maintain the “balance of nature.” 
Filmed in deserts in North America, 
this picture, the children said is “worth 
buying a ticket for.” 

Western Europe: Introduction 
and Western Germany: The Land 
and the People (11 min. each, color 
also, CF) recently filmed in Europe 
give contemporary information for 
sixth grade and up. These films con- 
tinue the useful series, The Land and 
the People of ten titles. Western 
Europe gives an overview from a 
car trip crossing over 11 countries, 
comparing the old and the modern and 
the European and the American modes 
of living, noting basic problems and 
their historic, economic, political and 
geographical origins. In the summary 
key words are imposed on the screen 
for organization of review. Western 
Germany emphasizes the life of the 
people, postwar adjustments in econo 
my, and problems arising from pres 
sure on the land. Both films shov 
close relationship between our people 
and those in Europe. 
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[wo new reels, Navaja Canyon 
Country and Weavers of the West 
(10 min. each, color AD) bring you, 
as do others of Avalon Daggett’s 
Southwest Indian series, true insight 
and appreciation of primitive culture 
and values which survive and con- 
tribute to comtemporary  society’s 
needs. Portrayed in finest photography, 
useful to almost any school level and 
especially for social studies and art, 
and good entertainment, too. Story- 
book ways of living not now fol- 
lowed are explained and enacted in 
Meet the Sioux Indian (10 min. 
color, MD) with Sioux at their reser- 
vation homes demonstrating the Plains 
culture as it once existed. 

[t’s a treat to find that Romance 
of Transportation (11 min. color, 
IF) witty and bright cartooned story 
from canoe to flying saucer is now 
released in 16mm film. As sophisti- 
cated and saucy as a children’s story 
told also for adults this film has as- 
tonished and refreshed two years of 
audiences in the regular theater show- 
ings. Welcome awaits it at school! 

Producers addresses, referred from 
above: 

EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 

1150 Wilmette, Wilmette, Ill. 
CF—Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Cont.—Contemporary Films, Inc., 
East 37 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
RP—Rampart Productions, 2356 Dor- 

ris Place, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
AD—Avalon Daggett Productions, 
441 North Orange Drive, Los Ange- 


les 36, Calif. 

MD—Murl Deusing, Film Productions, 
5427 West Howard Ave., Milwau- 
kee 14, Wis. 

IF—International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl.. 








A HAPPY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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“Choral meadine 


How the beloved old poem “’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 
readers and according to reciting 
speed. This arrangement worked 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose ‘‘Night Before Christmas.” 
We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 
tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 


Pantomimers were sleeping children in 
pajamas and large flannel night- 
gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his 


cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed as mouse. 
All of these appeared on the stage 
when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
of chorus rattled castanets and noise makers 
for clattering hooves (with increasing volume). 
St. Nick bounded on stage suddenly, came 
quickly down steps to audience, distributing 
lollipops to awe-struck, delighted children. 


Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually fly. 
Some boys cut these from cardboard and 
strung together by black thread. 2 boys be- 
hind curtain on either side of stage (after 
considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 
in mid air across stage. 





WHEN YOU'RE HOME offer a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 












ADAMS 





16th year. 


1341 G St. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


VACANCIES NOW TO $4400. 


N.W. 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


Member NATA 
REpublic 7-3938 
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THE ASKING 


Yours FOR 


No requests from children, please. 
Our advertisers prefer to send their 
material to teachers or administrators 
only. You will save time by writing 
directly to the advertisers. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in order- 
ing several items. 


31. Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways — Wall 
mural 8 feet wide. In full color. 
Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 
9-page booklet “How to see 
America”, which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned travel- 
er will like this. Booklet also in- 
cludes one page of study outline 
on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines) 


Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
assist teachers in 
healthful _ posture. 
Seating Company) 


maintaining 
(American 


Train and Engine Books for 
Children—a new and revised 
edition of a bibliography dealing 
exclusively with books for chil- 
dren below fourth grade. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 


The Art of Tempola-Craft. 
Instructions for using this method 
which is a combination of cray- 
ola, wax crayon and Artistia 
Tempera or water color. It pro- 
vides a brilliant design on a con- 
trasting ground (Binney & 


Smith) 
Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 


51. 


logs on auditorium seating; lab- 
oratory equipment; church furni- 
ture; classroom furniture and 
laboratory furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (South- 
ern Desk Company) 


New 1954-55 Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films: 16 page Silver 
Jubilee Filmstrip catalog, de- 
scribing 54 filmstrip series, in- 
cluding over 350 separate film- 
strip stories and covering virtual- 
ly every basic curriculum area. 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola 


A 32-page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party 
games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt 
for her own classes. (Binney & 


Smith Company) 


The Case of the “Ten-Twenty” 
is more than a brief for the 
American Seating Company’s 
new desk with level, 10° to 20° 
top positions. This booklet in- 
cludes a quick summary of the 
Studies of the Texas Inter-Pro- 
fessional Committee on Child 
Development, which showed that 
children in thousands of class- 
rooms are being exposed to 
glaring or insufficient light and 
to harmful posture with attend- 
ant visual focusing problems. 
Included also is a list of refer- 


ence books related to lighting, 
seeing, seating, posture and child 
development. (American Seat- 


ing Company) 


36b. Lippincott Books for Young 


People gives full descriptions of 
all books for children and young 
people published by the J. B. Lip- 


pincott Company. 








BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


REQUIRE ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 


DOLCOWAX 


Beneath the soft, lustrous sheen 
of DOLCOWAX are all the 
“built-in” elements you would 
expect of this top-quality, pre- 
mium floor wax— 

DOLCOWAX IS DURABLE— 
It wears well, actually improving 
under foot trafic. This self- 
polishing feature means true 
long-run economy. 

IT’S EASY TO APPLY—DOL- 
COWAX spreads evenly and 
polishes quickly to its charac- 
teristic soft lustre. MAINTEN- 
ANCE likewise requires a mini- 
mum of man-hours. 

NO “CRAWLING”! — Experi- 
enced floor men specify DOLCO- 
WAX because they know it sec- 
ond-coats beautifully. They get 
a perfect, quick, uniform job 
every time .. . under all condi- 
tions ... on all types of flooring. 


As for slip-resistance, DOL- 
COWAX has Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval, of 
course! 
Write for floor finish literature 
and see your DOLGE 
SERVICE MAN. 








WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 


SERVICE 


Know What This Is?* 





Almost 30 Virginia schools have 

bought one in the last five 

months. It makes slaw or meat loaf 
quick as a wink. It’s excellent for making 
sandwich spreads or croquettes from left- 
overs. Lots of other valuable uses, tov. 
Some schools say it takes the place of one 
worker. 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


circled. 
Si. 2. 


Available in school 
year of 1954-55 only 


It’s a Hobart, of course! 


194jNg poog yeqoH ® 831» 





School Name 
School Address 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Enrollment: 
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Shudent Desk 


/ AMERICAN DESK NO. 90 UNIT 








0} | A MULTITUDE 
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SO LIGHT, SO EASY to handle, ge 
so practical for multitude arrangements. i 
Today, in American schools, the No. 90 . 
unit serves classes arranged for standard ag 
lecture procedures, placed together in any ~~ 
size group, lined around the room for & 
Bd 

. ° ° . =e 
discussion work, etc. This desk provides uA 
ca 

bic ® 

fine, flat working areas and a wide, deep | 
Soa 

storage space. Top of maple or birch or Fe 
plastic. Panels of steel; legs of tubular steel. 7 





+ PRACTICAL 
+ ECONOMICAL 
+ FLEXIBLE 


The No. 11 Standard Chair 
pictured to the left is the per- 
fect companion piece for 
a the desk. Sizes for match- 
gts ing in each age group. 








‘| ofl 8 eve Can Member National School Service Institute 
| sania Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 
iD C2 ke CO., Temple, Texas 104 South Foushee Street Richmond 20 
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Christmas is coming closer... 


time to select your personalized Christmas cards 
in Thalhimers just-opened shop, 2nd floor. 








Christmas is coming, it’s “in the cards”. The cards are in Thalhimers new 

shop, a quiet haven across from the 2nd floor elevators where you can sit 
Q and make your selections. Do it soon so your greeting can be personalized 4 
and back in time to address at leisure. Whether you want a card that’s 
warm and old-fashioned or modern and different, it’s here in Thalhimers 
selection that includes the new Norcross Collector’s Items and American 
‘> Artists cards. Cards priced: 50 cards for $1.95 to $1 a card. Save precious 
- time and select unusual gift wrappings in the same shop . . . unique papers, 
ribbons that add flair and flavor to your gifts. Priced from 25¢ to $5. 








